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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Russian forces in the north and the British 
in the south of Persia have proved, as we expected, 
insufficient for the work they have to do. The 
Russians have had serious fighting at Tabriz and 
must await reinforcements before actively interven- 
ing in Teheran. They appear to have dealt in a 
drastic fashion with the natives, but it would clearly 
be unfair to accept Persian charges of atrocities without 
ample confirmation. Cossacks, however, when assailed 
by fanatical bands are not likely to prove indulgent. 
Telegraph and telephone wires have been cut, so infor- 
mation is slow in coming. In the south Mr. Smart, 
acting British Consul, has been wounded, and some of 
his Indian escort killed. The rest are hard-pressed, 
and 150 more Sowars have been sent to their help. All 
this was to be expected : insufficient forces are only a 
provocation. 


As for affairs at Teheran, some sense seems at length 
to have entered into the minds of the responsible autho- 
rities. The Regent has taken matters into his own 
hands and dissolved the egregious Mejliss. | He may 
now have a chance of settling matters with the Rus- 
sians, at all events temporarily. He is acting in the 
only way Oriental races understand—with a strong 
hand. All newspapers save one have been suppressed, 
and the police have dispersed public meetings in the 
Bazaar addressed by the expelled Deputies. Martial law 
has been proclaimed, and Mr. Shuster has accepted his 
dismissal. This looks more like business, and the 
people have fixed the responsibility on the right 
shoulders, for the latest news from Tabriz is that the 
mob are ‘‘ cursing the democrats and the Constitution ’’. 
The Consulate of much-abused Britain is sheltering the 
expelled deputy-governor. 


The quarrels of Turkish politicians must be causing 
delight in Italy. The Opposition seems to have settled 
at last into a strong committee ‘‘of Union and 
Liberty ’’, so-called. | Hitherto Turkey has seen little 
of either, and the struggle with the older Committee 
of ‘‘ Union and Progress ”’ is likely to be keen. The 
real object of the conflict at present is to get control 
of the approaching elections, which means everything 
for the victorious party. ‘‘ The prerogatives of the 
Throne are to be extended ’’, and this, under the present 
Sultan, only means putting more power into the hands 
of the Executive. No agreement has been come to on 
disputed points, such as muzzling the Press. The 
‘* Times ’’ has published a most interesting account of 
the recent conference of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the result of which was that the policy of 
Turkification was to be pursued, but endeavours were 
to be made to mislead the foreigner on the matter. 


The Spanish forces have had some hard fighting this 
week round Melilla, where they believed their troubles 
were at an end. The tribesmen, who attacked with 
great persistence, are well armed, and many Spanish 
newspapers attributed the outbreak to French instiga- 
tion. This view is not shared by the Spanish Minis- 
terial journals, and it is incredible that any responsible 
Frenchmen could pursue so suicidal a policy. But in 
view of the revelations being made day by day before 
the committee of the French Senate it is not possible to 
close one’s eyes to the undoubted fact that very sinister 
influences, mostly financial, have been at work all 
through the Morocco business. Certain French 
Ministers again and again have evidently been ready 
to sell the commercial interests of their partners in the 
Entente in order to square the Germans. In this busi- 
ness we must at all costs stick loyally to Spain. The 
French speculators behind the scenes will cajole or 
browbeat her if they can. 


Yuan-Shih-Kai has been compelled to declare de- 
finitely for a National Convention, and an Imperial 
Edict has been issued, leaving it to the Convention to 
determine the form of government. According to the 
revolutionaries, this means a republic for China. 
Evidently Yuan himself does not think that China is 
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fitted for a republic. So far he has stood firm for 
keeping the Manchus, and running the dynasty as a 
constitutional monarchy. Accepting the republic would 
make him, in his own words, ‘‘a proved liar before 
the whole of China’’. . Recently he has expressed a 
fear that, if a republic were recognised in China, Great 
Britain and Japan would intervene to save the dynasty. 
It is not possible to say definitely whether Yuan was 
actually afraid of intervention, or whether he was pre- 
tending to be afraid in order to frighten the extreme 
revolutionaries into moderation. There is a report that 
Yuan has so far despaired of the pass to which things 
have come as to take sick-leave of his duties. 


In Mexico Generab Reyes’ counter-revolution has 
collapsed, the General himself surrendering on Christ- 
mas Day at Limares. This is expected to make for 
quiet in the country, at any rate for the present. But 
all is not plain sailing for President Madero yet by any 
means. It generally takes a long time to smooth a 
usurper’s path—fortunately. However, Madero seems 
to be ‘‘ people’s man ”’ for the moment, and he has 
a tolerably good prospect before him. Especially if he 
takes the advice of the ‘‘ Times ’’ and its correspondent 
and ‘‘ignores the Constitution, governing. with a 
masterful hand,. with the consent of a minority’’. In 
other words, Madero will prosper if he does as Diaz did 
whom he upset for doing it. Verily, the righteousness 
of Liberators from Cromwell down is wonderful, and 
generally fearful too. 


Mr. Carnegie, who sees in the British-American 
Arbitration Treaties the promise of millennjum,, has been 
trying to arrange for their celebration a dinner to be 
held this evening in New York. But the peace dinner 
has from the start refused to be peacefully arranged. 
First the committee quarrelled—quarrelled so hope- 
lessly that Mr. Taft withdrew from the dinner in despair. 
Thereupon the committee made peace, and decided to 
ask Mr. Roosevelt, bidding their secretary send him 
an invitation. But the secretary had doubts of Mr. 
Roosevelt; and, before actually asking him to the 
dinner, sounded him informally as tothe Treaties. Mr. 
Roosevelt immediately wrote to the secretary, de- 
nounced the Treaties, and refused the dinner even before 
he was asked. This, however, did not satisfy the com- 
mittee, which insisted that Mr. Roosevelt should have 
a formal invitation, whether he would or no. 


The strike in Dundee, which was going on during 
the week before Christmas, is running its course 
with the far more serious lock-out in the cotton 
trade which began on Wednesday. While there has 
been rioting in Dundee, and hundreds of soldiers have 
been sent to reinforce the police, the Lancashire trouble 
has begun quietly ; and there is little fear of disorder. 
The position in Lancashire is complicated with diverse 
business interests between different classes of em- 
ployers in addition to the demands of the workpeople 
on the whole body of employers. In Dundee it is 
simply a carters’ and dock labourers’ strike for trade 
union or minimum wage, which dislocates other 
businesses. 


It seems a sort of game in Lancashire between the 
weavers and the yarn spinners. The separate Asso- 
ciations of the weavers and the spinners are jealous 
about their shares in the improved condition of the 
cotton trade. Yarn prices have been too high for 
the weavers. A stoppage of the weaving mills would 
bring down the prices of yarns. If operatives demanded 
5 per cent. added wages or_refused to work with non- 
unionists, as has happened, the weavers at least would 
not be alarmed at their mills being idle a little. But 
the yarn spinners have not locked out their men in 
resistance to the operatives, as the weavers have done. 
They have only ordered half-time. Why? They don’t 
want to play into the hands of the weavers. Evidently 
Sir George Askwith will have a ravelled skein to 
unwind. 


Colonel Seely stands to be fired at by both parties, 
This week the Orangemen have set vigorously upon him 
because at Newry on 10 December 1911 he succeeded 
in ‘* turning the Day of Rest into a Pandemonium ”’ by 
his delivery of a political oration in favour of Home 
Rule. A little while ago it was the Radical Noncon- 
formists, supporters of the Government to which Colonel 
Seely belongs, who were leading the attack. Colonel 
Seely was then taken to task because he incited men 
to shoot on Sunday. Of the two attacking parties the 
Orangemen have the better reason. Six days a week 
are enough and to spare for political speeches. The 
Radicals’ Nonconformist horror of Sunday shooting is 
natural enough. It is as much horror of a gun as horror 
of shooting it on Sunday. Radical Nonconformists, by 
the way, do not break the Sabhath with political meet- 
ings. They have found a sure way to cheat the devil. 
They hold their meetings—undoubtedly political, pace 
Dr. Clifford—but they call it religion. 


Civil Lords of the Admiralty shave often given their 
party or themselves away. The reason of this is perhaps 
that they have so few chances of acting impressively 
that they must try to make up by speaking impressively. 
Mr. Lambert, however, seems to give his party away in 
pure naiveté. In a speech this week in the West he 
remarked, in passing, that the Insurance Act did not 
seem to be quite so popular as the Old Age Pensions 
Act. He added that the people did not like it so much 
because they were asked to contribute. Mr. Lambert, 
like a good farmer, gets down at the root of things. 
It must be a solace to Mr. Asquith that, when by- 
elections are everywhere going dead against him, he has 
a philosopher like Mr. Lambert M.P. to put his finger 
on the weak electioneering spot in a Bill after it has 
been passed. 


Govan bears out Mr. Lambert’s notion that Insurance 
is not quite so popular ’’ as the Old Age Pensions. 
The worst of it is that these elections are being fought 
in *‘ bad form’’. The Government Press insists that 
now the Insurance Bill is an Insurance Act ‘* every good 
subject of the King ’’ will do all in his or her power to 
make it a success. It is said to be ‘‘ bad form’”’ to 
write or speak any more now of stamps or doctors. No 
further ‘‘ fuss ’’ must be made—it is indelicate to agitate 
now the whole thing has been through Commons and 
Lords. This line of thought reminds one of the attitude 
of the Liberals when a protest was made against pay- 
ment of members, and poor Mr. Bird was discovered to 
be a mere custard maker. 


There was one other point in Mr. Lambert's speech 
which really ought to be preserved. He praised Insur- 
ance for the way in which it is going to lighten rates. 
The idea of this measure as a Ratepayers’ Relief Act 
is quite fresh and stimulating. Mr. Hobhouse, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, might do worse than follow Mr. 
Lambert on rating questions. As it is, he has got into 
a mess indeed at Maidstone. The Maidstone ratepayers, 
through an association, approach the Treasury with the 
complaint that their rates are excessive. Mr. Hobhouse 
replies that he has no doubt their figures are quite 
correct, and that their best plan is to reform their local 
government. To appease one side he insults the other. 
Next the Maidstone Council protested against the 
dangerous insinuation ; and Mr. Hobhouse straightway 
reverses the order—to appease the Council he insults 
the Ratepayers’ Association. We have no notion as to 
the rights and the wrongs of the case between the two 
bodies, but the method of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is amazing. 


Mr. Hobhouse did all this, it seems, off his own bat, 
whereas Mr. McKenna seems to have committed his 
little slips off the bat of his agent. His latest ex- 
planation is that at most he remarked in his letter to his 
agent that no one attached importance to what Lord 
Charles Beresford said—and he is going to apologise 
directly Lord Charles returns. Meanwhile the agent 


refuses to say anything further. On the face of it Mr. 
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McKenna has really had a misfortune. The sentence 
Mr. McKenna confesses to shows that he does not know 
the Navy. The Navy still says ‘‘ Well done ‘ Con- 
dor’!’’ The Home Secretary will be a fortunate man 
if he so acts at his new office that the world exclaims 
Well done McKenna !”’ 


The Liberals are unlucky with their correspondence. 
First there is Mr. Josiah Wedgwood’s mishap, then Mr. 
McKenna’s, and now Mr. Hobhouse’s. Why should 
not every member of the Government and every candi- 
date for Ministerial honours be supplied at the public 
cost witha copy of ‘‘ The Polite Letter Writer ’’? 


One never believed that Lowndes Square would be in 
alliance very long with Liberalism as it is known to-day. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles, in his Proclamation this week to 
King’s Lynn, calls on all good Englishmen to rally to 
the Unionist cause. He says that he was always a Con- 
servative—though for a time he had ‘“ Liberal lean- 
ings ’’. Everybody who values wit and brain will wel- 
come Mr. Bowles back—even the ghost of Mr. Macdona 
might welcome him back to the corner seat of the second 
Unionist bench in the Commons. As for ‘* Liberal lean- 
ings ’’, it is well that Mr. Bowles has straightened up 
against them. In a Conservative they are notoriously 
like good intentions—the path to Hades being paved 
with them. 


The chief financial theory of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his theorists at the Treasury seems to 
be that, for taxation, rich men and men fairly well off 
and poor men live in money-tight compartments. The 
ship of State appears to their imagination compact of 
such compartments indeed; and if one is torpedoed by 
a crushing tax and stove in, the other compartments will 
not suffer in the least and the ship will not list. This, 
more or less, is the wonderful delusion of all people who 
think taxation a mighty good thing. As a fact, of 
course, there is not a single money-tight compartment in 
the whole ship. When one class is struck many others 
suffer. 


A letter printed in insignificant type in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of 27 December deserves to be widely read. It is 
a pity the writer, Mr. Frederick Litchfield, did not 
send it to Mr. Marlowe as well as Mr. Buckle. 
Mr. Litchfield shows well how the new increment duty 
is going to hit many of the small tradesmen in towns. 
The ground landlord looks for an increase in rent on a 
renewal of the lease of some houses in a certain side 
street in London. This, quite a fair expectation, is 
agreed to. But the ground landlord declines—also quite 
reasonably—to grant a long renewal unless the incre- 
ment duty is also paid. Hence three small, struggling 
tradesmen have to find another five or ten pounds a 
year. As Mr. Litchfield says, many thousands of small 
tradesmen throughout the kingdom are bound to be hit 
in just the same way—and these were some of the poorer 
people who were to be ‘‘ refreshed ’’ by the generous 
Government policy ! 


The Treasury took splendid aim, and got their tor- 
pedo home—through the nets of the House of Lords !— 
into the compartment of the wicked ground landlords ; 
but, doing so, they have hit still harder the compart- 
ment of the small struggling tradesmen in London and 
other large towns. So much for the money-tight com- 
partment theory! The blow falling on this large class 
of small men is especially cruel just now, for they are 
suffering more than ever from the huge mixed shops 
and stores; whilst yet another ‘‘ refresher’’ awaits 
them in the form of Insurance ! 


Bread and Beer and Coals, it seems, are still up. 
It is curious to recall that Charles Lamb (“ The Letters of 
Charles Lamb.” Moxon. 1849. Page 115) more than a 
century ago at Christmas, told Thomas Manning he 
grieved that the Prime Minister’s policy had helped ‘‘ to 
call up three necessities, simple Commoners as our 
Fathers knew them, into the upper house of luxuries; 
Bread and Beer and Coals ”’, 


The letter of Sir James Barr, President-Elect of the 
British Medical Association, published in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
on Tuesday, has stung to excessive wrath more than 
one of our Radical newspapers. ‘‘It is too much to 
hope ’’, they say in one place, ‘‘ that Sir James Barr 
will ever be ashamed of the spectacle he offers to the 
world to-day. But it is certain that the medical pro- 
fession will soon wish to forget this episode ’’. This is 
most unfortunate. The campaign of the ‘doctors against 
the Insurance Act, blessed by Sir James, has in five 
days led to the signature of 11,500 pledges from the 
profession to refuse service under the Act. Naturally 
the Radicals are furious and frightened when they find 
that quite a number of people refuse to accept the Act 
as the fait accompli—the final, irrevocable thing. They 
hoped it would be buried for ever in the Statute-book, 
with all its imperfections on its head. This view of Mr. 
George’s measure as a fait accompli they wish Unionists 
and every critic of the Act as it stands—or should we 
say totters?—to take. 


Radical wrath is keen with fear that the Act may 
break down of itself as soon as it begins actually to be 
worked. ‘‘ My advice to my medical brethren ’’, 
says Sir James, ‘‘is to stand from under the 
Act and let it and its author crash together ’’. 
The Act, he argues, is helpless against malin- 
gerers, and is actuarially unsound. The provision 
for medical and surgical attendance, drugs and 
appliances is inadequate. The profession will see when 
they come to work the Act that it is impossible of 
operation. The Radical champions have tried to dis- 
credit Sir James’ criticism because he is in temper and 
reason opposed to the policy of national insurance. 
This, however, will not do. Sir James’ convictions 
may lend a certain vigour to his style; they do not in 
the least impair his arguments on the professional side. 


An interesting side-light is being thrown on the 
English and Irish ‘*‘ Union of Hearts’”’. When 
first the Boy Scouts appeared in Ireland the 
Irish Nationalists were alarmed. Undoubtedly the 
Scouts were popular ; even little Nationalist boys began 
to enlist. Evidently the followers of Mr. Redmond 
must do something. So the Fianna were started. The 
Fianna are boy scouts who must be able to write their 
names in Irish and who must swear: ‘‘ I promise to 
work for the independence of Ireland, never to join 
England’s armed forces, and to obey my superior 
officers’’. The motto of the Scouts is from Wolfe 
Tone: ‘‘ To subvert the tyranny of our execrable 
Government, to break the connexion with England, the 
never-failing source of all our political evils, and to 
assert the independence of our country ”’. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel may be proud of his department. 
Never, so far as we can judge, has the Post Office borne 
the Christmas strain so well as it has this year. The 
promptness and precision of delivery has been remark- 
able. Letters and books posted not very early on 
Saturday have been delivered punctually by Christmas 
Day. Formerly this would have been exceedingly un- 
certain, if not highly improbable ; and there have been 
fewer extraordinary late visits by the postman. No 
doubt the improvement in the Christmas service is partly 
due to more sensible ways with the public. Everybody 
does not now leave posting his Christmas cards until the 
six o’clock post on Christmas Eve. But the public’s 
reformed habit is itself largely due to Post Office 
exhortation. 


The Censorship of Mr. Redford comes to an end 
on Monday next; when, till further notice, Mr. Charles 
Brookfield will reign alone. We have here another of 
those happy coincidences so remarkable in the case 
of Mr. Harper. When the Lord Chamberlain appointed 
Mr. Brookfield to assist Mr. Redford in his duties from 
1 January 1912 he had not, of course, the least idea 
that Mr. Redford was going to resign office on that 
day. Mr. Brookfield will on Monday next find himself 
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supreme sole Censor entirely by accident. We must 
believe that Mr. Redford, after reading play s for seven- 
teen years, so suddenly became tired of it that he was 
not able to give the Lord Chamberlain more than 
a few days’ notice of his retirement. Otherwise we 
should have to suspect the Lord Chamberlain of jobbery. 
We should have to assume that he had not sufficiently 
the courage of his faith in Mr. Brookfield to allow the 
Censor’s office to fall vacant and to appoint Mr. Brook- 
field boldly and openly as Mr. Redford’s successor ; 
that, knowing Mr. Redford would retire, he appointed 
Mr. Brookfield junior Censor, so that we might 
gradually get used to the enormity of his being senior 
Censor. 


It is on record that Mr. Redford has licensed 7ooo 
plays and refused 43. Wherein is the offence—in the 
7000 or in the 43? Of the most important and famous 
of the 43 plays refused there is some reason in each 
case why they should not have been refused, and no 
reason why they should; nor is it possible to find in 
Mr. Redford’s conduct of his office any abiding 
principle. He refused ‘‘ Monna Vanna’’ because she 
was naked beneath her cloak; but licensed ‘‘ The 
Devil ’’, where one of the characters was similarly clad. 
At one time he refused ‘‘ GEdipus Rex ’’; he has now 
permitted it to be performed. He refused Salome ”’ 
as a play; but licensed a more offensive version of her 
story as an opera. He allowed serious players to make 
patriotism ridiculous by licensing ‘*‘ An Englishman’s 
Home ’’; but refused to allow the Follies to make 
patriotism ridiculous by giving a _ potted version. 
Finally, Mr. Redford, who has refused to license several 
plays in the interest of public morality, has set his 
face sternly against all plays sincerely moral like ‘‘ Mrs. 


Warren ’’, ‘‘ Blanco Posnet ’’, and ‘‘ Waste ’’. 


The London theatres at this time of the year remind 
us irresistibly of how the players came to Elsinore : 

Hamlet: How chances it they travel? their residence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Rosencrantz: I think their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. 

Hamlet : Do they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the city? Are they so followed ? 

Rosencrantz : No, indeed, are they not. 

Hamlet: How comes it? do they grow rusty ? 

Rosencrantz : Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace: but there is, sir, an aery of children, little eyases, 
that cry out on the top of question, and are most tyranni- 
cally cl: apped for’t: these are now the fashion. 

Hamlet : Do the boys carry it away ? 

Rosencrantz : Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and 
his load too, 


When many years ago a Review—which shall be 
nameless—rebuked Matthew Arnold for writing of the 
British middle classes as Philistines, it was even wiser 
than it knew; for is not Professor Macalister now work- 
ing out the theory that Philistia stood quite for the 
intellectual and esthetic life in the old world? Yet if 
we must give up to-day the name of Philistine in this 
regard, we need not give up the view that the Briton, 
ordinarily, dislikes good things, rare things, things of 
beauty in books, in picture galleries, on the stage. He 
runs to beef—the thing is incontestable—he does not 
run to brain. 


The Zoo this year was closed on Christmas Day— 
as it should be. The precedent, for this made a prece- 
dent, must be established and the selfishness of a few 
Fellows snubbed. The keepers cannot any w ay have a 
complete day off—the animals must be cleaned, fed, and 
watered—but at least let them have as muc h of Christ- 

mas Day as is possible. To keep the Gardens open for 
a sprinkling of the public or a handful of cantankerous 
Fellows is absurd. The wonder is they have not been 
closed on Christmas Day before. How the animals 
look at the matter we cannot say. Would they not like 
to have one day in the year w hen they cannot be looked 
at? But we rather think most of them like company— 
and they certainly like being treated. But a day off 


treats before Boxing Day can do no harm. 


THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


T the end of the year the Government might becom- 
ingly contemplate their own approaching end. 
Not that it will be yet. But the warnings are clear and 
grow insistent. Ministers may or may not have a pre- 
sentiment of their coming ruin; robbers, brigands and 
bandits are generally superstitious : so the ringleaders 
in the Cabinet probably have this presentiment. Will 
it harden them to desperation or terror-strike them into 
penitence and better ways? That is the most interesting 
political question at the end of the old year ; it is the most 
full of consequence of all that the new year will have to 
answer. Looking back over their career and this year 
in particular, the Government may no doubt congratu- 
late themselves on having done great things. They 
have smashed the Constitution; they have humbled the 
Throne ; they have done what they could to crush one 
of the most patriotic and beneficent classes in the 
country; they have produced general alarm and con- 
sternation; they have gone on from conquest to con- 
quest ; they have put King and Lords out of their way ; 
they have the House of Commons under their feet; 
they stalk through the solitude they have made to the 
final triumph it was all to lead to, the break up ef the 
kingdom and the spoiling of the Church. This session 
is to crown their career. Then, when they have de- 
stroyed all, they will, like Winter in ‘*‘ The Seasons ”’ 
reign tremendous o’er the conquered year ”’ 
Much glory, very fine indeed, on the surface; but 
there are cracks in it. The ice is giving way. They 
are going to carry Home Rule. A great triumph, no 
doubt. But do they expect to get much by this 
triumph? Do they like the business? Would they 
touch it if they could help it? Would not they be 
thankful enough to do without the triumph if they 
could? They are all painfully conscious that they will 
carry Home Rule, if they do, only because they must. 
Not at their own bidding do these conquering heroes 
inscribe Home Rule upon their banners. When 
they had the power to leave Home Rule alone, 
they left it alone, severely, punctiliously alone. From 
1906 to 1910 Liberals were independent of the Irish 
Nationalists, independent of Labour ; they were masters 
in their own house: and they took good care not to 
let Home Rule in. Like Mr. Gladstone before them, 
they thought of Home Rule only when they could not 
get a majority without the Home Rulers. Under and 
immediately after Mr. Gladstone they were not inde- 
pendent of the Irish and they were Home Rulers. In 
1906 they were independent of the Irish and they were 
not Home Rulers. Now again they are dependent on 
the Irish and again they are Home Rulers. It is idle 
for them to say that they avoided Home Rule from 
1906 to 1910 because they knew the Lords would throw 
it out. Had they wanted Home Rule and had they 
believed the country wanted it, that is just what they 
would have wished. They would have rejoiced to meet 
the Lords on this ground; they would have gone with 
glee to the country. What could have suited them 
better? But then as now they did not want Home Rule; 
they hated it; and they knew the country did not want 
it, as they do now. ‘They are fully aware that if Home 
Rule as an issue could be separated from the fortunes 
of Liberalism, neither England nor Scotland nor Wales 
would pronounce in favour of it. Only the Irish 
Nationalists want it or ever have wanted it. And the 
Government feels acutely enough that though they may 
force through Home Rule against their own desire and 
the country’s will, they cannot do it without suffering. 
Their friends will find a way of paving off the score. 
Truly the Government’s dealing with Home Rule does 
not show much strength. It seems a poor sort of 
triumph. 

The next ignominy is Welsh Disestablishment. Who 
wants that? What Minister cares one straw about it? 
Mr. Lloyd George may have cared, when he played on 
the Welsh harp to Welsh audiences. But now he plays 
to bigger audiences than those. The popular favourite 
cannot be expected to concern himself seriously with a 
local audience. Not a soul cares for Disestablishment 
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in Wales but the Welsh Nonconformists, eager to lay 
harpy hands on the spoils of the Church. As with Home 
Rule, so with Disestablishment. This Government paid 
no attention to it when independent. It is only since 
they had need of every Welsh vote that they have 
troubled about Disestablishment. True, they did some- 
thing for the Welsh members. They threw them an 
afternoon’s debate and a Bill, which Mr. Asquith prac- 
tically told them in a bored speech he was not going 
to attempt to carry. The Welsh Radicals took their 
bone, but they found it so hard that they are howling 
now in real earnest for something tastier. They are 
beginning to show their teeth. Some dozen of them 
have told Mr. Asquith that they will not vote with him 
unless the Welsh Church Bill is introduced and passed 
through the House next session. So what is Mr. 
Asquith, poor man, to do? He cares, we are very sure, 
as little as anybody for these Nonconformist grievances. 
He knows that touching the Church is always bad busi- 
ness for the Liberal party. He remembers 1895. He 
knows that a real attempt to disestablish the Church in 
Wales is the one thing, perhaps the only thing, certain 
to improve the Unionist position in the Welsh con- 
stituencies. He knows that public opinion, including 
working-class opinion, has outgrown this sort of 
politics. It is mid-Victorian Liberalism in which none 
but a very small circle takes interest now. The 
Liberal party has carried it on its back all this time like 
a sort of barnacle ; and the barnacle is now waking up 
and turning driver. The party should have ‘‘ chucked ”’ 
it long ago. It is a policy that can never pay Liberals, 
for it stirs unique opposition but very tepid support. 
In the United Kingdom it will make three enemies to 
one friend. So much, then, for the Government’s 
triumph. They would certainly not touch this thing, 
if they felt they were strong. 

And at the bon bouche of the session, the great 
Insurance Bill, the people are making wry faces. Mr. 
George rushes through a great scheme long before it is 
ready, rushes it through crude, clumsy, probably un- 
workable—anything to get it through; and then the 
people turn up their noses at it. Cruel! The arch- 
electioneer sees his popularity slipping from him. 
Election after election goes wrong. Even the faithful 
Scotland, Land of Liberalism, where people are Radicals 
because they are inveterate conservatives—even Scot- 
land is turning against him. Ayrshire and Govan were 
not accidents. Every way the Government see the 
ground breaking up around them. They can hardly find 
a firm stance. What will they do? Mr. Asquith, or two 
others—for Mr. Asquith does less and less, and at the 
present rate will soon do nothing—is resolved what he 
will do. If he cannot save the situation, if next elec- 
tion is gone from them, the Government shall go 
down only in the common ruin. Like Caligula, he 
will at one stroke make every man a citizen; but he will 
outdo Caligula and take his chance of every woman 
too becoming a citizen. (He is master and Premier, but 
over a trifle of that sort he has no control.) Having 
smashed the Constitution Mr. Asquith will throw the 
fragments into the melting-pot, on a gambler’s cast 
that his party, or its ghost, may rise out of the caldron 
renewed. With untold numbers of new and ignorant 
voters, who knows what may happen? At any rate, if 
they cannot win, Government and country shall go 
down in a common catastrophe. Sardanapalus-like 
Mr. Asquith will die in a splendid conflagration. 

To Unionists, watching critically, it may seem more 
like going out in a scream and a bad smell. If the 
Government, in the spirit of gamblers and hard drinkers, 
are determined to go on with their bout to the very 
dregs, the Opposition have a difficult position to face. 
They may be happy about the future. Everything 
points favourably for them; more favourably than for 
years. The Government are visibly weaker, the country 
visibly breaking away from the Government, and the 
Unionists visibly stronger. The party is better united, 
more resolute, more enthusiastic. If the leaders lead it, 
the Unionist party can be trusted to follow with absolute 
loyalty. Only weakness in the leaders will weaken the 
party. That lesson, we believe, has been learnt. Learnt 


or not, dogs that are now sleeping (with half an eye 
open) will wake up at the mere sound of the word 
compromise. The Unionist party is in a fighting mood 
and it means to fight, not negotiate. And it knows that 
its leader is a fighting man. The difficulty is not within, 
nor in the future. Itisin the present. How are we to 
stop the Government passing Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment? Winning the next general election 
will not doit. If the Government go through with their 
programme, heads down, and take their chance of the 
result on the country and on next election, what can the 
Opposition do? It is silly to talk as if a Unionist 
victory at the polls would put everything right. <A 
policy of repeal has necessary limits. To repeal the 
Parliament Bill is possible and imperative. It would not 
really be undoing at all but building up. To withdraw 
from Ireland without trial a parliamentary institution 
that had only just been granted to it would be a very 
tall order. Welsh Disestablishment and Disendowment 
could never be undone. You cannot establish a Church 
by Act of Parliament. If these things are to be avoided, 
they must be prevented. Will manifest opposition 
outside and growing unpopularity have on_ the 
Government only the effect the wind had on the man 
with the cloak in AZsop’s fable? Will they the more 
closely hug the shelter of office? Will it be possible 
to frighten any considerable number of Ministerial 
members into defection from the Government? No 
doubt they will dislike the prospect of next election, 
but we doubt their daring to take the risk of disobeying 
the party Whip. How many Sir Clifford Corry’s will 
there be? It is possible the Government may break 
up from internal weakness. Otherwise, it will require 
something more drastic than political opposition of any 
kind to prevent Home Rule being carried. The Govern- 
ment are now governing without King, Lords, Com- 
mons, or country. They have smashed the Constitution 
in order to be able to do this. Such action is outside 
the Constitution altogether. It may rightly be met by 
a demonstration of force, the only remedy in the circum- 
stances the Government themselves have brought about. 


TARIFFS 


” there be any Unionist inclined to think that the 

other side is not always altogether wrong, let him 
turn over the files of the Free Trade press for the year 
now ending. It gave promise of being a golden year 
for the Orthodox. At its beginning was published the 
text of the Reciprocity Agreement, and at once the 
oil-wells of Fleet Street gushed mightily. There 
had been nothing like it for fifty years—it was just 
fifty years since Cobden had done his deal with 
Napoleon III.—and no one was so audacious as to 
attribute Napoleonic craftiness to Mr. Taft. The 
agreement was hailed as a genuine triumph for 
principle. Tariff Reform was pronounced to be dead 
yet again, and the Prime Minister so far forgot himself 
as to describe Imperial Preference as an imposture. 
That was in the spring. In the summer “principle ”’ 
was scoring all along the line. In language sure of 
quotation when the standard work on journalese comes 
to be written the Free Trade press greeted the 
‘* democratic upheaval ’’ in the United States. Its first 
fruits, a Wool Bill, were crushed by the Presidential 
veto; but that was of little moment, for as the summer 
waxed more material became available. There were 
riots in France, protest meetings in Germany, demon- 
strations in Vienna, to be interpreted according to 
Cobdenite formula. The Free Trade press dealt with 
it all in the spirit of the old-time Puritan getting con- 
temporary politics out of the Book of Daniel. Loudly 
it called all England to witness first that its economic 
theories were as irrefutable as the law of gravitation, 
and secondly that foreigners were actually beginning 
to accept them at last. Then, on 21 September, the 
chilling frost set in. The orthodox economist’s year 
ended at that date. Some bold spirits even argued 
that it had never begun, and that what had happened 
in Canada was of political, not fiscal, interest. 
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Now let us go over the matter quietly and see what 
has actually taken place. The Unionist mind does 
not naturally produce partisan explanations of events 
while they are occurring. It prefers to store away 
facts for guidance in administrative details. But in 
the matter of Tariff Reform it is well for us to note the 
trend of affairs. For our position is that there 
is no permanent body of doctrine handed down 
from some economic Sinai, that economic. science 
is a series of generalisations from facts which are at 
present even more unstable than usual, and that the 
practical economist is he who perceives how things are 
shaping and uses the State as a means of making 
transitions smooth and rapid. We must thus always 
be satisfying ourselves that we are interpreting the 
process of events aright, and we must never forget 
that though List is two generations later than Adam 
Smith, even List is mid-Victorian. 

First, then, as to the Canadian elections. The 
Reciprocity Agreement was a striking application of 
the philosophy of the century before last. We are only 
surprised that its text did not incorporate the tag about 
Nature and Nature’s God from the opening sentence 
of the Declaration of Independence. A piece of pure 
doctrinairism, it embodied the view that the products 
of the soil should be free. Dogma of this sort had 
obvious attractions for a corn-exporting community 
quite legitimately anxious to market its produce with 
the least possible difficulty. It is certain that had the 
philosophy of the Treaty commended itself in any way 
to the Canadian mind, the pact itself would have been 
ratified by acclamation. But the general conception 
was so alien from Canadian opinion that it 
altogether outweighed the supposed material advan- 
tages upon which much stress was laid by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his press ally, the Toronto ‘‘Globe’’, 
during the closing stages of the electoral campaign. 
‘* Laurier and larger markets ’’ indeed! What would 
it profit Canada if she gained the whole world for a 
market and lost her own soul? The Reciprocity 
Agreement was killed because it flew in the face of the 
Canadian theory of nationality. This is exactly what 
we Tariff Reformers have been arguing. Man, who 
has been a political animal for centuries, became an 
economic animal in England during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Now he is returning to his old 
character. The Canadian election is a further piece of 
evidence that the old cosmopolitan theory which is 
palpably at the back of the Free Trade doctrine has lost 
the plausibility which it possessed in the generation 
after the great war. Nationality is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of modern political thought, and tariffs are an 
expression of it. It is because the Canadians have 
grown conscious of their nationality within the Empire 
that they rejected Reciprocity and reiterated their 
belief in preference. 

Nationality again gives the clue to the remarkable 
economic movements in the United States and the 
great European ccuntries. The old protection, the 
mercantilism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, flourished remarkably well considering that 
it had come into a world not yet ripe for it. It was 
necessarily the servant of the interests, because there 
was no nation as a whole for it to serve. When 
Europe picked up the thread of its economic develop- 
ment after 1870 some of the old ideas still survived. 
In the Germany of the later seventies agriculture 
ranked before industry, and an agrarian tariff was 
established. In the Germany of to-day industry is 
rapidly coming to rank before agriculture, but the tariff 
remains agrarian. The movement there now is in 
reality what the Free Trade press scoffingly terms it, 
a movement towards Tariff Reform. It regards 
the tariff as an instrument for securing the national 
welfare, and it desires to make the instrument do its 
work. Agrarian protection in Germany, complete Free 
Trade in England, are both extremes lying on either 
side of acommon mean. It is because the French and 
German peoples understand what a tariff implies that 
the demand for a radical reform of the duties on food- 
stuffs has failed to gain ground in France, while it 


is the dominant issue in the present electoral campaign 
in Germany. In the one case the nation’s interest 
prohibits drastic change, in the other it demands it. 
But to argue from this that Germany wants Free Trade 
is to imagine that the German workman is unaware of 
the existence of cheap Italian labour to the South and 
of cheap Russian labour to the East. 

So much then for events abroad ; they are full of com- 
fort for the Tariff Reformer anxious to assure himself 
that he rightly judges the circumstances of his time. But 
the real battle will not be fought across the Channel or 
the Atlantic. It will be fought in the towns of this 
country. What then is the attitude of the British elec- 
torate towards the policy which it repudiated in 1906? 
The year has witnessed a striking and most welcome 
change in the current of British opinion. Up till now our 
position has been that though we could make progress 
with those who were willing to consider the question 
upon its merits, a very considerable section of the 
electorate tested Tariff Reform by a principle and 
unhesitatingly condemned it. The principle was that 
the interests of the consumer were paramount. It fol- 
lowed that a policy which so much as threatened the 
possibility of a rise in prices must be rejected. The 
consumer would run no risks. 

This view is not yet quite extinct. It lingers on like 
the House of Lords after the passage of the Parliament 
Act. But the public interest has shifted from prices 
to wages. Our people are beginning to realise what 
cheapness means. It means raw materials drawn from 
the widest possible areca, a circumstance which may 
hamper our foreign policy. It means the import of 
these materials at cheap rates made possible only by 
the reckless export of our coal. It means the elabora- 
tion of these materials by cheap labour. Raise wages 
and the capitalist finds his export trade threatened. 
Hence the determination of Radicalism to do everything 
rather than raise wages. If the workman cannot afford 
to support his parents, give them pensions. If he 
cannot afford to educate his children, endow State 
schoois. If he cannot afford to. doctor himself, provide 
National Insurance. But never raise wages. That 
would be Socialism indeed, the Socialism which declares 
itself the foe of capital with world-wide interests and 
no bowels. 

The strikes of the past summer and the universal 
distaste for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s latest 
benefaction show that the electorate has at last under- 
stood that wages matter more than prices. They 
do. Within certain limits wages determine prices. 
That is why everything is dearer in America. But in 
Free Trade England the influence of wages on prices 
has been checked. ' Prices fluctuate without regard to 
the British workman’s pocket. That is because there 
is no tariff to link the two together. This is the truth 
which we must impress upon our people against the 
day of our return to power. Amid all the excitements 
of the coming session we must never lose sight of it. 
For though by committing themselves to Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment Ministers are manufac- 
turing the rope wherewith to hang themselves, it is 
not simply by pulling the noose, but by demonstrating 
the cogency of their own constructive policy that 
Unionists will vindicate their claim to govern. 


= 


THE COTTON CRISIS. 


HE trivial reason given by the trade-union leaders 
for forcing the masters to declare a general locke 

out in the Lancashire cotton-weaving area obviously 
has very little relation to the real facts at issue. Three 
hundred thousand wage-earners are not thrown out of 
employment because four weavers have refused to join 
a union. The Union Committee have long been wait- 
ing an opportunity to catch the employers in a difficult 
position and then strongly to press every detail of their 
programme. This opportunity they think they have 


found in the present prosperous condition of the cotton 
trade. Orders and prices are good, and the employers 
under such conditions naturally hesitate to incur serious 
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loss by suddenly checking their production. The de- 
cision to lock out the men in face of these weighty con- 
siderations means that the strain has reached breaking 
point. The employers are simply fighting for the right 
te control their own businesses in their own way. The 


. men’s leaders apparently make no complaint about con- 


ditions, hours, or wages; they boldly claim that from 
the ranks of the unions only shall workpeople be taken. 
In other words, as was the case with the extremist rail- 
waymen, their end is purely political. They seek first 
to establish a close corporation of workmen, then to 
federate it with similar corporations, and finally by an 
associated committee practically to control the labour 
of the country. Apparently, whilst brains and capital 
are to be found by the employers, the men will decide 
what portion of the profits may grudgingly be allowed 
their former masters. This overturn of our existing 
industrial system is simply socialism. We must fight 
now to the bitter end. Employers should have no 
quarrel with a union which works solely to better the in- 
dustrial conditions of its members, but when the ends it 
seeks are purely political the situation is altered. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that for political changes 
the proper lever is legislation by Parliament. The poli- 
tical unionist is essentially selfish ; he is not fightng for 
all labour, but for his particular kind of labour; and if 
he associates himself with other unions it is not for the 
general good, but for log-rolling purposes to get a 
mutual benefit which will be confined entirely to the 
players of the game. Thus, in the cant of the labour 
leader, we should have the aristocracy of labour govern- 
ing the country for the good of the democracy. A 
pretty theory, but in point of fact we should be under 
the tyranny of a well-organised caucus whose only 
interest in the long run must be the preservation of 
their power and places. The brains of the country 
ought to set to work on this phase of the question. 
We do not believe it has been sufficiently pressed home. 


-Nor must any false sentiment be allowed to get in the 


way. It is regrettable enough that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers directly affected should iose all their 
wages; it is more regrettable that other hundreds of 
thousands in the spinning and allied branches of the 
trade should go on short time; it is most regrettable 
of all that the women and children should suffer. But 
none of these considerations must be allowed to affect 
the settlement of a very simple issue—the business 
man’s control of his property. The Lancashire people 
have been taken by surprise, and it is doubtful whether 
at present they quite understand the position. The 
majority are far from socialistic; in fact, in many of 
the Catholic areas they are strongly anti-socialist. 
They have the reputation, too, for being hard-headed 
and long-sighted, and are not likely to suffer bitter days 
of want and poverty for the sake of vague promises of 
the millennium. One can only hope that reflection will 
bring back a more reasonable frame of mind. At present 
the situation is dark enough; nor does it seem that 
conciliation can be of much use on the main question. 
Recognition was granted long ago; this time it is a 
demand for surrender, and if surrender comes capital 
must go. 


ART AND THE NATION’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


HE time has certainly come for reasoned and effec- 
tive action. Too long have we tinkered at the 
problem our art treasures and galleries propound, and 
then have let it drop again. So long as we fail to 
recognise that a nation’s wealth or depletion in Art 
is a serious national concern, and regard the question 
as one for private enterprise, we shall continue to 
expose our unfitness to go in company with cultured 
peoples. There are twochief questions we have to face 
immediately ; others can wait. These prime considera- 
tions are the safeguarding for the nation of such un- 
secured works as are of supreme importance, and the 
readjustment of the conditions regnant at the National 
Gallery. 
As it happens, two writers conspicuously qualified 
to discuss these questions have lately brought them 
forward: Mr. R. C. Witt, the secretary of the National 


Art Collections Fund, and Mr. D. S. MacColl, recently 
keeper of the National Gallery of British Art. 
Mr. Witt’s knowledge of our position in regard to the 
continual drain upon the treasures in England is neces- 
sarily intimate; Mr. MacColl’s experience of boards 
and trustees as great. Their conclusions and suggested 
remedies—stated by Mr. Witt in his ‘‘ The Nation and 
its Art Treasures ’’’,* by Mr. MacColl in ‘‘ The Nine- 
teenth Century ’’—mainly agree. 

To secure to the nation when they come into the 
market the few supreme and indispensable art works 
still left in England, nothing will avail but ready money. 
Seeing that our national education and refinement in 
very considerable measure depend upon the nobility and 
perfection of the art our island contains, provision for 
such perfection and efficiency is unquestionably the 
State’s business. Hence the State must have a sufficient 
fund all ready for sudden battle. Nothing less than 
£1,000,000 will be effective, and this must be set aside, 
in the keeping of a special State Trust. With 
this amount behind us, and with accurate knowledge, 
obtained from a list privately and officially drawn up, of 
the precise number of such indispensable masterpieces 
as are in danger, our national position would be practi- 
cally secure, and a repetition of the Lansdowne ‘‘ Mill ”’ 
disaster for ever prevented. Surely it is no gigantic 
task for us to raise and set safely aside £ 1,000,000, 
the interest on which, in inactive years, should supple- 
ment the National Gallery grant. In view of the 
national and educational nature of the whole serious 
question we cannot see why the Government should not 
at once take power to devote from any realised surplus 
at their command enough to establish this emergency 
fund. Such action would immediately stimulate the 
generosity of private individuals, who would not fail to 
throw in their support when they saw that the matter 
had been raised to one of national policy. 

While this security fund of £1,000,000 will deal with 
the paramount problem of retaining the few indispens- 
able works yet in England, there still remains the 
question of the National Gallery annual grant and its 
ludicrous inadequacy. Lord Curzon recently advocated 
an increase from the present £5000 to £450,000. We 
think that with such an income over and above the 
interest from various legacies our gallery could cut a 
respectable figure in normal circumstances. With 
such a sum the Akdy ‘‘ Carpaccio ’’, now one of the New 
Yorkers’ boasts, might have been secured, and the 
Weber Collection sale next February be seriously con- 
sidered as a field for action by this country. Here again 
we come up against the State’s responsibility that we 
should take our place among serious competitors. 

This brings us to the conditions prevailing at the 
National Gallery, and specially to the status of the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. MacColl rightly disagrees with 
Mr. Witt’s suggestion that the present Board, com- 
posed of prominent public men and landowners, should 
be replaced by a group of experts, though he suggests 
that the Director should have at his back, for private 
conference, a body of such experts, to whom “‘ an 
honorary title, such as ‘ Associates -of the National 
Gallery ’’’ should be given. A board of expert trustees, 
every member incapable of _ self-effacement and 
co-ordination, would render the Director’s position in- 
tolerable. On the other hand, the status and composi- 
tion of the existing board and its relation to the Direc- 
tor are quite unsatisfactory. Neither Mr. Witt nor Mr. 
MacColl defines the actual use of a board of trustees. 
Yet, as Mr. MacColl points out, in the case of the 
British Museum a board is not inevitably an encum- 
brance and misfortune. The ideal board would be com- 
posed of influential men of cultured taste and sufficient 
knowledge of art to keep them modest. They should be 
amateurs of art, not necessarily consular administra- 
tors; collectors of pictures, not sellers only ; and, above 
all, capable of deference to knowledge greater than 
their own and of self-effacement in cases of pictures they 
perhaps dislike because they do not understand them. 
With such a board to back him and to smooth his path, 


**The Nation and its Art Treasures,’ By R. Witt. 
London: Heinemann. 1911. 1s, net. 
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the Director of the National Gallery would have a freer 
hand, and with such help (were he in need of it) as the 
experts suggested by Mr. MacColl could give him, his 
authority would be doubled. 

Gaining this control, the Director would be in a posi- 
tion to pursue an ordered scheme; he would satisfy 
himself, for instance, what purchases were really 
needed, what artists were sufficiently represented. 
Thus a planned out system of representation would pre- 
vent the inevitable waste of space and funds involved in 
the present arrangement, and no pictures would be 
bought merely because they attracted the occasional 
attention of busy magnates, whose other duties inevit- 
ably preclude a scientific calculation of the Gallery’s 
requirements. Yet further would the Director be 
strengthened, and our Collection enhanced, by the sub- 
division of labour Mr. MacColl suggests. Looking at 
the British Museum, and the satisfactory relations there 
between trustees and officials, he concludes that some- 
thing must be due to the trained staff of assistants, 
men of widely recognised scholarship, that Sir Sidney 
Colvin, for example, heads. There is much in 
this ; and such a staff under Sir Charles Holroyd would 
increase his authority and lighten his labour. Yet 
without a radical change of attitude in the National 
Gallery Trustees the position would not be cured. 
Perhaps such a change would insensibly follow, as 
Mr. MacColl hopes, and the Board fall back into the 
position so satisfactorily held by the Board at the 
Museum. However that may be, a definite readjust- 
ment of relations in Trafalgar Square must be made 
before the Collection’s interests are best served. <A 
Director of Sir Charles Holroyd’s taste and devotion to 
the Gallery is wasted if his voice in the purchase of 
works be merely one in ten. Even if he is not thwarted 
by members of the Board who are not qualified by taste 
or training to recognise the beauty of extraordinary pic- 
tures, he is crippled and impeded in crises demanding 
swift decisive action. ‘‘ He cannot bid without instruc- 
tions ’’, he cannot negotiate for a picture whose worth 
he recognises, ‘‘ because when the time for striking 
comes he dare not commit himself ’’, 

Such then are the important questions we have to 
settle. The Reserve fund of £1,000,000 should finally 
dispose of our anxiety for the few supreme masterpieces 
yet left us. But it must be organised with no delay 
lest unexpectedly we are deprived of one of them. Nor 
can we help thinking that a successful weapon against 
the ‘* bottomless purses ’’ of American collectors, who 
buy in a Titanic non-commercial spirit, would be a wave 
of public spirit and patriotism in the breasts of our 
English owners. How honourable in contrast with the 
present commercialism was the gift to the nation of 
Michelangelo’s incomparable ‘‘ Leda’’, by a duke who 
doubtless did not understand it! What would not 
Boston pay for that to-day! And for the National 
Gallery’s ills the remedy will be found in a system more 
nearly approaching that by which the Dublin and 
Johannesburg Galleries were stocked. The Director’s 
authority must be such that his Trustees, like those of 
the British Museum, ‘‘ would properly shrink from 
pitting their knowledge and judgment ”” against his. 
And under him should be trained assistants, specialists 
in separate schools, and a clerkly secretary who should 
deal with the unimportant yet heavy correspondence, so 
leaving the Director free for the serious business of 
acquisition. These easy reforms, with an adequate 
annual grant, would do much to set our Gallery on equal 
terms with its competitors. 


THE CITY. 


Stock markets have. been more interesting this 
week than was expected in view of the usual 
dulling effects of a prolonged holiday, especially with 
the fortnightly settlement in progress and the fact that 
the ‘* House ’’ will be closed on Monday. But the 


business has been extremely patchy and the movements 
in quotations—where they have moved—were in some 
cases large in proportion to the actual volume of trans- 
actions. London General Omnibus stock has occupied 


the centre of the stage, advancing to a level beyond the 
expectations of the wildest prognostications of a few 
weeks ago. It is understood that the Speyer group 
has obtained complete control of the Omnibus Com- 
pany, and that the continued rise is mainly due to the 
strenuous efforts of bears to effect repurchases, 
Rumour has it that an actual agreement has_ been 
reached for the fusion of the L.G.O. and the Under- 
ground Electric-District interests. Good business is 
being done in Districts and Underground Electrics in 
expectation that the group will soon comprise what will 
be virtually a London “ traffic trust’’. Underground 
Electric income bonds have had a very big rise, and 
the £10 shares, which not long ago were unsaleable at 
10s., are in the neighbourhood of £4. Metropolitans 
have advanced in sympathy with Districts. 

In contrast with these movements the Home Railway 
market has presented a dismal picture. The Lancashire 
cotton trouble and the uncertainty regarding the attitude 
of the coal-miners, combined with the influence of the 
miserable weather, have effectively counterbalanced 
good traffics and dividend prospects. On the other 
hand, Foreign Railways have provided several features 
of interest. The Mexican Railway had a poor weekly 
traffic to report, but this was more than counteracted 
by a very fine revenue statement for November, which 
showed that a gross decrease of $23,100 had been 
changed into a net gain of $10,700, by a saving of 
$33,800 inexpenses. This wasa pleasant surprise, and 
prices made good response. United of Havana stock 
has also been a strong favourite, thanks to the prospect 
of a period of good traflics owing to the excellent sugar 
crop. Bright crop indications have benefited the Argen- 
tine group likewise, speculative support being directed 
particularly to Argentine North-Eastern stock. Guaya- 
quil and Quito bonds were temporarily depressed by 
the news of the death of the President of Ecuador, 
which it was thought might be followed by a change 
of financial policy, though that fear is not held in well 
informed quarters. 

The American market has been almost devoid of 
interest. Some of the Gould stocks have recovered a 
little after their heavy decline, but otherwise fluctuations 
have lacked significance. Canadian Pacifics attained 
prominence again, being assisted by a traffic increase of 
$463,000 for the third week of December, and the Grand 
Trunk traffic gain of £11,297 was to the liking of the 
market. Beira income debenture stock has been well 
supported. 

The Industrial department has been the liveliest in 
the ‘‘ House’’. Apart from the wild advance in L.G.O. 
stock, a fresh demand set in for Associated Portland 
Cements on the news of the formation of an affiliated 
Cement combine which will eliminate competition. 
National Telephone Deferred has had a further rise in 
anticipation of the Government purchase, and Marconi 
Wireless shareholders received a Christmas present in 
the form of a dividend declaration on account of IgITI, 
foreshadowing a further distribution when the accounts 
for the year are presented. 

Mining shares remained very dull. In the Kaffir 
section business is practically at a standstill, and prices 
droop from lack of support. The meeting of the East 
Rand Proprietary Company, to be held in London next 
month, is awaited with interest, and the announcement 
that Mr. Anderson, the consulting engineer of the Rand 
Mines Company, has been appointed acting general 
manager of the East Rand properties, has not benefited 
prices. In the Rhodesian department some rather 
heavy selling of Chartereds affected most of the leading 
shares sympathetically. Golden Horseshoes, among 
Westralians, have been a weak feature on rumours of 
unfavourable developments. 

The outlook for Rubber shares is thought to be 
improving. An excessive supply is not anticipated in 
the coming year, but there is the prospect of a con- 
siderable increase in consumption of rubber, provided 
that prices are not raised unduly by speculation. Oil 
shares are the dullest section in the ‘‘ House ’’, and the 
only obvious bull point at the moment is that business 
could hardly be worse. 
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With the last days of a year that has not been remark- 
able for new issues appears the prospectus of the Anglo- 
Hungarian Potteries Limited. The Hungarian building 
trade is reported to be flourishing, and its prosperity 
reflects itself in the pottery industry. The new Com- 
pany. acquires the business of Mr. Ignacs Pallés, and 
one strong point in its favour is that the vendor is pre- 
pared to take the whole of his consideration in shares. 
The capital is £/125,000, of which £100,000 is in 7 per 
cent. cumulative participating preference shares. As 
the profits in 1911 should be well over £16,000 on an 
expanding business, the anticipation of the directors 
that they will be able to declare a dividend in July of 
not less than 34 per cent., that is at the rate of 7 per 
cent. for the year on the whole capital, should be 
realised. 


I91I IN FRANCE, 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


a* is natural that at the moment of seeing poor year 
1g9t1t gathered unto its fathers I should wish to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with it. What is my 
business in this Review if not, fortnight after fort- 
night, to follow the year in its progress, and ask 
myself all the time whether it will be better or 
worse than its predecessors? A supremely interest- 
ing job; one which its psychological reverberation alone 
would save from anything commonplace. For whilst 
the chronicler follows the movements of the public 
spirit, he also follows those of his own mind, and the 
everlasting pleasure we find in our intellectual reactions 
is often the grain of salt which makes every day reality 
palatable instead of flat. 

Sometimes it seems to me as if an Englishman living 
in France would do my work, not with greater pleasure 
but with a more alert mind. I remember my first 
impressions of foreign countries, England, Italy, 
America. How awake I was to everything! how 
full of questions! how ready with theories to explain 
things and people! I used to wonder at the smiling 
passivity of the natives I teased with questions: it 
annoyed me to know for a certainty that I took more 
interest in their own country than they did themselves, 
and to find in many a case that my roving inquiring 
spirit had obtained information on points about which 
they only showed indifference. 

As I have gone on in life I have found myself often 
in the position of the cross-examined native, and whilst 
noticing that my questioners were as wide awake as I 
was often drowsy, I could not help observing that within 
certain limits I answered their queries with a sort of 
stupid infallibility which even the best kind of curiosity 
seldom attains. <A foreigner certainly sees more things 
in a country than a native, his eve is for ever on the 
look-out, and the slightest differences between the 
conditions in his own country and that which he visits 
will often give rise to exceedingly suggestive trains of 
thought. But though sceing better he invariably hears 
less well. Just as he cannot but lose important trifles 
in a conversation, be indifferent to certain nuances in 
the voices and ways of speaking, he does not perceive 
infinitesimal sounds in the hubbub of a great nation’s 
life which however may have as much significance as 
the rustlings of the foliage to the experienced game- 
keeper’s ear. It takes a lifetime to understand one 
little village thoroughly. 

At the moment then of parting company with the 
year 1911, I believe it was a great year. Judging from 
outward appearances, from the bare chronological 
record of events which we are too apt to regard as 
history, it is a year like any other. Nothing great in 
art or literature made its appearance in it; politically 
it was all the time like those novels the details of 
which are good and make you anticipate something 
thrilling from page to page, but in which however 
nothing happens. From this political standpoint it was 
very like the year 1906, with war threatening for weeks 
and months, a ransom paid for the preservation of 
peace, and very similar debates in Parliament. Yet the 


year 1906 was a wretchedly poor year and the year 
is great. 

The characteristic of 1906 was not panic as some 
French writers inaccurately said; it was bewilderment, 
a bewilderment bordering on stupor. For years the 
French—barely freed from the demoralising mirage of 
1870—had lived in the clouds. They were anti-clericals, 
anti-militarists and Socialists, and as the anti-clerical, 
anti-militarist and Socialist talk was mostly done in 
the Chamber, the Chamber was the centre of national 
interest. It seemed as if governing merely meant 
theorising with an occasional confiscation to prove that 
the theories were not absolutely in the air. War seemed 
not only an absurdity but an impossibility, and when an 
occasional croaker spoke of the disorganisation of Army 
and Navy he was looked down upon as a benighted 
savage. Suddenly the first of the nautical bullies we 
were to see in Moorish waters appeared off Tangier, 
and the whole scene changed. War was not a thing 
of the remote past, then; there were other pressing 
interests than fancy Socialism set off by brutal religious 
persecution; the Chamber was not the clear-sighted 
times-leading body it was supposed to be. Question 


after question pressed itself upon the public mind, and’ 


the few which were answered only elicited others that 
could not be. During months the country stood aghast 
looking mutely at that long-despised man, M. Rouvier, 
doing one could not tell what to solve mysterious 
difficulties. | That is the story of the year 1906, an 
inglorious one to be sure, though nothing worse hap- 
pened than the sacrifice of a Minister, a marked 
decrease in the esteem one had for Parliament, and a 
transient stagnation on ’Change. 

Very different the year 1911; but it is with regard 
to it that we ought to use our ears more than our 
eyes. In many a salon, where the old jeu de société 
consisting in imagining the history of the year as it will 
be learned in future school-books by indifferent school- 
boys is kept up, it will be described as negative and 
empty. Threats of war followed by no war, sluggish 
negotiations insufficiently relieved by horse-dealers” 
stratagems and resulting in a bargain about which 
nobody is clear, will never make exciting history. This 
is what people more used to look than to listen, and 
inclined to regard the daily newspaper as history in the 
raw, will think and say. Yet if you should say 
the few words which help even the least attentive to 
realise that history is not the chain of outward events 
of which we are the apparently passive spectators, but 
the deep changes in ourselves which ultimately bring 
about the events, the obscure likes and dislikes brew- 
ing in Our vast anonymousness and inevitably regulat- 
ing in time the actions of Prime Ministers, these people 
would tell you immediately that 1911 was no common 
year. For the first time since that remote revolution 
known as the Seize Mai, France watched a political 
event, on her own account, as a nation, without giving 
one thought to her old idol of the market-place, the 
Chamber ; for the first time she experienced those simple 
feelings which differentiate a nation from a collection 
of individuals ; for the first time in the life of many a 
grown-up Frenchman she felt and looked angry. I 
can testify that in August and September, in 
surroundings which had long been a prey to 
internationalism, war was called for as the one relief. 
A few weeks of such an experience are the renewing of 
a country. It cannot be hoped that the Frenchmen of 
forty or thereabouts will ever understand politics—they 
have grown in too thick a mist of humanitarian 
phantasms—but the rising generation have known 
neither their fears nor their vague loves, they insist on 
thinking and acting for themselves, and I firmly believe 
they will act bravely; they are the generation which 
meets death without words in aeroplanes—that surely 
is a hopeful sign. The history of the year 1gr11 is that 
of the formation of a new public spirit. 

A very similar remark may be made concerning the 
literary development. Nothing much has happened. 


I do not think any great book has appeared since Pierre 
Loti gave us his best, and that best was not charac- 
teristically French, but there are promises to which I 
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should like to revert beforelong. One is the disappear- 
ance of the shabby cliques which used pompously to 
call themselves schools and invented recipes which they 
magnified into doctrines. It may be that the young 
French writers are more selfish and worldly than their 
predecessors—I am not sure of it by any means—but 
they are braver and more sincere, more ready to run 
the gauntlet without a ring of friends to protect them. 
They are also clearer, that is to say, more honest. A 
classical reaction is visible everywhere; it is still too 
much of a resolutely adopted attitude not to have a 
stiffness about it—and the stiffness especially among 
critics is almost unsympathetic—but it connotes some 
of the most sterling French qualities. There are no tall 
trees as yet in the thinned-out forest, but the leaves fall 
round instead of being blown away as they were so 
long, and the mould is getting thicker. No historian 
of literature as well as of morals can doubt that to 
speak of barren epochs is nonsense, and that the real 
phrase ought to be periods of defective and consequently 
stunting creeds. With the outgoing of the year we 
are conscious that a great many dangerous formule 
have gone out too, and we look forward to the 
immediate future with a degree of confidence which 
would have been preposterous a few years ago. Even 
those of us who will do nothing will not die before an 
empty field. 


THE SHADOW ON PEKING. 
By H. PripeEaux BRUNE. 


HE chief railway station in Peking must be one 
of the most fascinating of all the curious places 
in the world. Its red facade rises within a stone’s throw 
of the grey mass and painted armaments of the principal 
gate of the city. A few yards away bare-headed men 
squat in the dust of ages, selling nuts or fruit or 
mysterious ornaments, just as things have been sold 
there for centuries. The ears of the new-comer are not 
freed from the rattle of luggage trolleys before they 
receive the sound of carts of medieval design rumbling 
over medizval stones. 

During several days of the past autumn this station 
has formed the stage of scenes of that rare kind in 
which the hastened march of history may be said to 
become momentarily visible. The stir of revolution 
manifested itself here as nowhere else in the capital. 
Here bands of fugitives assembled in those days, includ- 
ing victims from almost every class of citizen. Many 
thousands fled by South-bound trains within the space 
of several days—and many hundreds of these, prob- 
ably, had hoped never to mount the “‘ fire-carts’’ of 
the West. Among the strange and moving visions 
which haunt termini this spectacle of weird irony is 
unique. 

The third-class carriages head the train. A long 
while before the moment of departure they are crowded 
so that another human being could by no safe means 
be squeezed in. Children are heaped one above another 
till positively there is room for no more children. Men, 
climbing up between the carriages, cling to any hook 
or bar or other projection that offers. The vans over- 
flow with packages of goods precious or endeared by 
some unimaginable charm of familiarity; there are 
chattels of the most astonishing variety, exquisite 
treasures of porcelain and scented wood, too hastily 
wrapped up, and huge shabby wicker chairs, worth 
very little money, but prized no doubt in virtue of the 
European style, which is fashionable. A striking thing 
is the stillness that reigns, not a ceremonial or sullen 
silence, but the vague indifferent calm of flocks and 
herds when they are dumb at their going in or coming 
out. Even the children are silént. The eyes of old 
men look fixedly, and with no apparent emotion to the 
front. Here and there the head of a young girl leans 
from a window, the yellow star of a silk flower fixed in 
her sleek black hair. The expression on all faces is as 
utterly detached as ever. Yet few of these people hope 
to see their homes again. Further down the train are 
first-class carriages. The merchants and gentry sit 


huddled in their furs, some motionless, some 
apathetically gazing at newspapers. There are curious 
little faces of Manchu grandees, thin and pallid, with 
dry wrinkled skin and small callous eyes staring through 
thick-rimmed spectacles. They recall the crabbed 
faces of Dutch worthies of the stay-at-home and 
counting-house type, as etched by Old Masters. All 
these people, too, have an air of complete indifference 
to the present and all things tocome. But surely some 
among them are sensible of the ironies of their 
situation? The journals they have bought to wile 
away this very painful quarter-of-an-hour have for years 
been preparing the way for the present crisis. The 
very instruments of flight, the cars stamped with labels 
in a foreign tongue, must be a galling reminder of the 
steel-thrust of the West lying right at the heart of 
Peking. The metals run parallel to the city wall; 
between the platform and the base of the rampart there 
are only a few shivering trees and crimson flowers of 
autumn; there is a little pale sunlight on the battle- 
ments. 

Within the city, in the long dusty streets and open 
spaces, little suggests the confusion and terror of a 
crisis. To the habitué the more frequented quarters 
may seem somewhat hushed and sparsely peopled ; the 
stream of traffic runs somewhat thin, and the broughams 
which are the pride of the well-to-do are absent. 
Little groups of soldiers stand about at gateways and 
cross-roads, though the display of authority is far from 
overwhelming. The air is entirely free from the 
sinister gloom which broods over Western capitals at 
similar times of eruption. In the Legation quarter 
there are no symptoms to be noted—except one, which 
is as quaint as it is significant. Many families of the 
wealthier native classes have sought refuge in the great 
European hotel, in front of which their carriages and 
blue Peking carts throng the way. And there they 
may be seen at the upper windows, small figures of 
Manchu ladies and children peeping between the lace 
curtains, patches of mulberry colour and Mediterranean 
blue. 

The recesses of Peking are still among the impene- 
trable places of the earth. Some years ago Pierre 
Loti’s marvellous description of the inner city was given 
to the world in a book entitled ‘‘ Les Derniers Jours de 
Pékin’’. It is there written that the mysteries of the 
Forbidden City vanished at the forcing of its gates, that 
foreign occupation destroyed the spell for ever. The 
red gates are now again fast barred, and it might seem 
that a sanctity dwells inside those geranium-hued walls 
that a material violation cannot dispel. There would 
appear to exist some spiritual virtue clinging to the 
arcana within, elusive and_ inviolable. Walking 
beneath the walls in the quiet light of a November 
afternoon one can imagine that this belief of the 
inhabitants, if this is the belief they hold, is justified by 
their faith. Their imperturbable sangfroid, which is 
invaluable at the present time, may well be chiefly 
inspired by such a faith. The wondrous tranquillity of 
all that meets the eye is altogether in harmony with 
this impression. The imperial tiles shine freshly among 
the deepening colours of the Sky. Grasses and little 
plants stand up from copings, as from English manor 
walls. Some white birds spread their milky flight 
across a yellow roof. In all China there is no serener 
spot than the approach to the Forbidden City, that little 
group of palaces on which all menaces are centred. The 
decline of the Manchu autocracy resembles the fading 
of a great flower whose petal-tips crinkle and perish 
while the centre remains fresh and bright. The seat 
of the Government is surrounded by an almost Arcadian 
calm, while outposts of its far-stretched greatness fall 
in sudden and complete ruin. It is said that through 
the worst alarms the Son of Heaven, in his dim and 
gilded seclusion, continued daily to study the reading 
and writing of the Chinese character. Those in 
positions of highest responsibility and greatest danger 
gave no sign of even considering the expediency of 
flight. The inner courts of the Forbidden City may be 
sheltering distracted counsels and nights of poignant 
suspense. All appearances show as quiet and bland 
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a face as the yellow roofs, yellow like yellow broom, 
rising impassively against the blue. The sentries at 
ease, the lifeless water of the moat, the weeds sprouting 
from the walls give an impression of calm as cold and 
listless as the evening frost. 


THE MUSIC OF THE OLD YEAR. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


€ eee upon a time, if I may appropriately so begin 

in the Christmas fairy-story season, there lived a 
musical critic who at the end of every year used to sum 
up the year’s musical happenings; and Christmas 
became for him a very gloomy affair indeed. For so 
far as England was concerned there was never anything 
to record—hardly anything that mattered; and year by 
year as that unfortunate critic scanned the programmes 
and opera-bills of the past twelve months he grew more 
bitter. Everyone connected with music seemed resolved 
that nothing should be done, though everyone admitted 
that everything needed doing. The Philharmonic went 
obstinately the stupid way that has made it and all who 
had anything to do with the Philharmonic the derision 
and laughing-stock of musical Europe; Richter gave 
his half-dozen or so of Wagner-Beethoven concerts ; at 
the Albert Hall the ‘‘ Redemption’’, the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend ’’, and a few other now forgotten masterpieces, 
were sung; in musical criticism Joseph Bennett and 
J. A. F. Maitland were reckoned mighty great men. At 
the provincial festivals ‘‘ The Messiah ’’ and ‘‘ Elijah ”’ 
and stale-born novelties were given; a rare orchestral 
concert was regarded with suspicion ; a week of the Carl 
Rosa company or, later, Mr. Manners’ company, was 
thought quite enough of opera. It quite depresses me 
to recall that black period of musical history in England. 

The aspect has brightened. It is worth while devot- 
ing a few minutes to a summary of this year’s work, 
if only because it presents features that make one 
happier regarding the future. If no omnipotent com- 
poser has sprung to light, at least there are signs that 
the younger men are striving their hardest and are 
no longer content to walk piously in the footsteps of 
their professors : they have thrown over their masters 
and their masters’ teachings altogether. Were old 
Macfarren—who was a hard worker and everything but 
a musician—were he alive now he would solemnly warn 
the kidlings of the Academy against such idle appren- 
tices as Holbrooke, York Bowen, Delius and Bantock ; 
he would say they did not compose like Macfarren, 
partly because they could not, having misspent the years 
that should have been devoted to a study of Macfarren’s 
works, partly because of their innate wickedness, arro- 
gance, proud hearts and what not; he would predict 
sad ends for them all, a loop at the end of a rope being 
the most likely and least painful. That is the sort of 
thing we should have heard from him; but to those of 
us who happen to be musicians by the gift of God and 
who regard music as something quite different from 
bad arithmetic (for Macfarren’s arithmetic is downright 
bad : from beginning to end a pack of scientific lies)}— 
to us, I say, the very fact that the young men without 
exception have kicked over the traces is precisely the 
most healthy sign in a healthy year. 

I do not propose to repeat my criticisms on the new 
compositions produced during the year: I do not wish 
to weary my readers, and I should seem to contradict 
myself. A friend wrote to me the other day that it 
was all very well to dissemble my love for the younger 
composers, but why did I persistently kick them down- 
stairs; another sent Christmas greetings with the 
remark ‘‘ Don’t be always grumbling at things—cheer 
us up ’’ !—which I am now endeavouring to do. But 
while I think striving is an excellent, inspiring and 
hopeful thing I cannot but recognise that it is not 
accomplishment. In the long run accomplishment will 
ensue, but as yet there has been no crop of masterpieces. 
The one good thing is that the young men are trying 
more or less in the right direction. It may be they have 
written fine things: should I at any time be forced to 


change my mind it will be a great joy to me to admit 
that I was wrong; but with the best will in the world I 
can get no thrill from their work. Take, for instance, 
Holbrooke’s variations on ‘‘ Three Blind Mice ’’; why 
on earth should such a bit of skylarking have been put 
to paper? It was very well for Beethoven to use the 
variation form: he was all the time adding to the 
resources of his art; and in the best sonatas he used 
it to achieve sublime effects—for I suppose nobody ques- 
tions that the ‘‘ Kreuzer’’ sonata variations stand 
amongst the most magnificent things in music. He 
used the form very frequently as a technical exercise 
—the G major and the Diabelli variations are examples ; 
and at times to express a tremendous underlying 
idea, as in the Kreuzer and the E major and 
C minor piano sonatas. Why does Holbrooke use the 
form? He has nothing new in the way of technical 
devices to show us; in ‘‘ Three Blind Mice’’ at any 
rate he has no deep emotion to find utterance for. But 
he was determined to write his variations and the 
result is an utterly futile piece of trifling with a dull, 
stupid tune. The Holbrooke of the ‘‘ Dylan ’’ music is 
a different fellow altogether, as is the Holbrooke of 
numerous other compositions; and I cite the ‘‘ Blind 
Mice ’’ thing only because it is a specimen of the work 
by which the younger men spoil their chances. They 
mean well; they are discontented with the old and 
anxious to hit upon the new; but, perhaps because they 
are afraid of seeming pompous in the old-fashioned 
way, they drop beneath the high level which they could 
easily attain and sustain. If I eternally ‘‘ grumble at 
things ’’ it is because our musicians do not take them- 
selves seriously enough, do not naively take themselves 
at the highest valuation possible to them : instead of try- 
ing to compose ‘‘ Apassionata ’’ sonatas and “‘ Eroica”’ 
symphonies they are content with ‘‘ Blind Mice ’’ varia- 
tions. As I have held up Holbrooke as an awful warn- 
ing let me go on to state that the prospectus of his 
next series of concerts is by far the most promising 
ever issued. There are to be three, the first on 
25 January, devoted to string chamber-music; the 
second on 22 February, devoted to choral music; the 
third on 25 March, given up to them that blow the 
clarinet, flute and such instruments. The programmes 
are excellent and the prices of admission strikingly low : 
for one guinea you have two seats at each of the three 
concerts; and unless my arithmetic is as bad as the 
late Macfarren’s contrapuntal-arithmetic this works 
out at three-and-sixpence per seat per concert. A large 
number of new songs by Delius and others will be sung. 
Whether the paying audiences will be big enough to 
cover the expenses no man can say; for people always 
find excuses for abstaining from paying. If it is not 
the income-tax or servant-tax or land-tax, it is the 
weather or the Liberal Government or the influence of 
a newly-discovered comet : something handy can nearly 
always be found as an excuse for leaving music out in 
the cold. On the other hand, let us remember to the 
everlasting credit of the British people that the Russian 
dancers have not failed to find plenty of admirers 
amongst those lovers of the highest-class music who 
support Covent Garden. Why does not Mr. Holbrooke 
arrange with Mr. Harry Higgins to have a ballet inter- 
polated between the Adagio and Rondo, for clarinet 
and piano, to be played in March? It would be in- 
artistic; but what would that matter if it was a 
““draw’’? Covent Garden does not stick at such 
trifles: why should Mr. Holbrooke? 

The biggest musical enterprise launched during the 
year has been, of course, Mr. Hammerstein’s new 
opera-house. Some readers may wonder why I have 
said so little about it; and my answer is that I have so 
little to say about it. I had hoped it was to capture 
—or to attempt to capture—the London public by 
giving the finest operas in the finest possible manner ; 
but alas! I have found it to be simply a rival of Covent 
Garden on Covent Garden’s own ground. The stale 
old operas with brand-new singers: this has been Mr. 
Hammerstein’s plan—for I cannot conceive ‘‘ Hero- 
diade ’’ and ‘* Quo Vadis ”’ to be novelties worth fetch- 
ing out here. As subsidiaries in a big scheme we 
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might have listened to them patiently enough—even 
with warmth; but as the piéces de résistance they fell 
not a little flat. The Sunday concerts have been of a 
most interesting and respectable character. True, Mr. 
Hammerstein has been compelled to advertise so many 
seats as “‘ free’’; but I see no reason why he should 
stoop to such base tactics. The only opponents of 
London amusements are retired colonels and such-like 
who derive their incomes from investments in concerns 
which earn their profits by Sunday labour; and I had 
hoped that Mr. Hammerstein would set these gentry 
at defiance. He has not: he is afraid of the flunkey 
magistrate; but, anyhow, it must be said that his 
Sunday concerts are absolutely the most cheerful in 
London. 

To round up this vear’s summary, the Christmas 
concerts have been plentiful and good. In this I 
rejoice ; because what we want is plenty of concerts at 
a moderate price for admission, and these we have had 
this year’s end. It is no part of my business to notice 
all these things in detail, and I am not a bird to be 
in ten places at once; but surely it is a good thing 
that, whereas a few years back London was a desert 
on a Sunday or a Christmas Day, nowadays those who 
don’t want to go to public-houses or betting-clubs have 
somewhere to go to. Mr. Beecham has done little of 
late ; and I hope that no law-court proceedings will deter 
him from going ahead with his schemes. It delighted 
me to learn that he was received with rapture at a recent 
concert. 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 
By Firson Younc. 


HAT is a good custom by which men and women, 
met together for any glad or solemn festivity, 
when they have duly toasted themselves and each 
other, commemorate the absent in one generous and 
inclusive cup. It is towards the close of things that 
our thoughts turn to them—at the end of the week at 
sea, at the end of a feast, at those gatherings, half 
convivial, half pathetic, that mark the close of the 
year, and on all such occasions when our hearts are 
fuil; for although life and experience teach us that our 
friends do not always like one another, and that some 
of them, equally dear to us, are better apart, yet there 
is in every generous soul a purely human instinct to 
bring everyone and everything he cares for together 
within the circle of his love. And so we lift our 
glasses, and with a mingling of pleasant and sad 
thoughts, memories and regrets, murmur ‘‘ Absent 
Friends ’’. 

There are so many of them; and he has either very 
few friends, or is singularly fortunate in the presence 
of many, for whom the absent are not in the majority. 
And there are many kinds of absent friends. There 
are those who are always absent when they are most 
needed, to whom one does not think of turning in the 
tight places, who are present, like all other agreeable 
superfluities, only when the road is smooth and the sun 
is shining ; and who are destined to be absent, not only 
from you and me, but from everyone, all through life, 
who might really have need of their friendship. They 
are the people who ‘‘ never mix themselves up’’ with 
anything difficult, who ‘‘ never take sides’’, who 
““never interfere ’’—in a word who avoid all centres 
of trouble, and so miss the only places in life where 
treasures and sweet things may certainly be found. 
Poor friends, absent from life itself ! 

And there are others who if they are absent are 
never friends, or if they are friends are seldom absent. 
They are the shaliow souls to. whom only what is 
actually present is real, whose friends are always their 
next-door neighbours in life, who are intimate with 
their partners at dinner, and bosom friends of a season 
in town. What is beyond their sight or touch is beyond 
their feeling. They are the ‘‘I meant it when I 
said it’’ brigade, who may mean the direct opposite 
a week afterwards. They are often lovable, amusing, 
and agreeable; they do no good at all, and very little 


harm; we will remember them in our toast, although 
they assuredly will not remember us. How little we 
miss them compared with those truly and terribly absent 
ones whom life, and not death or time, has sundered 
from us; with whom we once walked as familiar souls, 
sharing life and breath, and with whom we shall never 
walk more. Yet even from these, although gulfs 
impassable divide us, we are often less far off than we 
think ; their very absence takes the sting from their and 
our offences; the sad things fade from memory, while 
the joys remain ever green. When the laughter 
is going round, and we seem most absorbed in the 
moment, the absent are often most near to us, seen 
and communed with in those mysterious, detached and 
radiant chambers of the mind where, as in a shrine, 
we keep what we love best. But the contrast between 
the radiance within and, perhaps, the gloom without, 
is painful and disturbing; it is thus that deep natures 
are often most lonely in a crowd, because they are 
neither part of it nor wholly detached from it, but 
stand midway between the absent and the present, at 
home with neither, but distracted by both. For absent 
friends cannot always be invoked, even in the spirit. 
Sometimes our affections fly like birds from one to 
another, and find nowhere to alight; sometimes they 
come back, bearing some reassuring olive leaf; and 
sometimes and happily they find lodging and refresh- 
ment in the wilderness, and come back to us no more. 

And there is that other company of the absent— 
those who, in the familiar yet mysterious figurative 
expression, have passed beyond the veil that divides 
us from those who live no longer in time and space— 
that veil which seems sometimes to have the substance 
of steel, and sometimes of mere gossamer that a breath 
or a prayer can agitate, and which nevertheless is more 
impenetrable than a thousand stone walls. It is one 
of the faults of a certain kind of religion that, in 
dwelling on the realities of another world and another 
life, it has for many people magnified and made more 
terrible the physical fact of death. In such a 
conception, while there is a possibility of ultimate 
reunion, there is the certainty of complete separation 
in the present. Need it really be so complete? Death 
may be, in the Arabian phrase, the Destroyer of 
Delights and Sunderer of Companies, but it certainly 
is not necessarily the divider of friends. The fact of 
death may be strangely small, as you can realise for 
yourself. You have a friend in the Antipodes; he 
dies; and three weeks later you get the news, and 
begin to sorrow. But for three weeks he has been 
dead, and, just because no one told you, you felt no 
loss or grief; vou still thought of him and loved him 
and possessed him in vour heart. The day and hour 
of his death made no impression on you. Only when 
the post came you suddenly felt that you had lost him. 
And if there had been no post, and no one had ever 
told you, you might have gone on for the rest of your 
life in the secure possession of him. Absent in the 
body he would always have been, but that was true 
from the moment he sailed, and death added nothing 
to it. The idea of him, which is all we ever possess of 
those who are physically absent, was yours equally 
before and after the little moment of death. 

And are not our friends who are absent in this sense 
peculiarly our own? Death stops the development of 
friendship, but it also stops its decay. It does not end, 
it fixes friendship. What your relationship was on the 
day your friend left you, it remains as long as you 
live, unalterable by any human frailty or failure, and 
beyond the reach of any evil chance. You have seen 
life divide friend from friend, and the lover from the 
beloved, but never death; life is stronger than love, 
and may destroy it, but love is stronger than death. 
No one who really loves life can entirely hate death, 
which is a part of it; and thus even when it is most 
terrible we may cheer ourselves by thinking of it not as 
the thief but as the guardian of our treasures. 

One very obvious lesson we might learn from our 
absent friends, yet we never do quite learn it—and 
that is to remember those who are still present. It is 


absurdly simple, yet the whole root of the matter lies 
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there. We have only a little time in which to love 
and value them ; and if we could but use every moment, 
save and fulfil the flying opportunities, be always and 
entirely kind, then at the toast of ‘‘ Absent Friends ”’ 
we might drain our glasses, and find there no drop or 
taste of bitterness. 


A DINNER PARTY. 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 


OW that one has become a mere participant in the 
well-ordered feast, both the dinner itself and the 
occasion which it represents have lost much of their 
original flavour. The former should, of course, to be 
fully enjoyed, be stolen in small quantities from the 
pantry, and consumed in a dark, remote spare bedroom ; 
the latter should be viewed in fragments surreptitiously 
from an ambush. 

I can remember hardly any event which threw the 
nursery into so high a state of excitement as an impend- 
ing ‘‘ dinner party ’’. For this strange function, whose 
real intention was wrapped in obscurity, laid a potent 
spell upon the house, turning it into a home of pure 
romance, giving a wholly new aspect to familiar things, 
subtly affecting the behaviour of familiar persons. 
From the very moment when the iron handle was 
brought forth from the back of the sideboard, and at its 
magic touch the dining-room table split across the 
centre and expanded irresistibly along the carpet with 
a yawning chasm growing by inches in its interior, and 
was thereafter fitted with ‘‘ leaves ’’ to make good the 
discrepancy, so that at last it assumed splendid and over- 
powering proportions; till the moment when one had 
been finally captured for bed, and had nothing left to 
hope for, except to try to keep awake to listen for 
departing carriages, the afternoon and evening resolved 
themselves into one long adventure. 

The development of the dining-rocom table alone from 
the humble board at which we had lunched into a 
glittering prodigy that filled the whole room was in 
itself a process well worth watching. Its final equip- 
ment was so lavish, so far beyond the needs of the case, 
so fantastic and unreal that one could but marvel at it 
as one of the most astonishing revelations of the mind 
of the Grown-up. The number of knives and forks 
alone, if one took the trouble to count them, was cause 
for laughter, but the glasses were simply bewildering, 
suggesting as they did a degree of excessive and dis- 
criminating thirst which one had not regarded as pos- 
sible. The only innovation with which one could 
generously sympathise was the treatment of the table 
napkins. In these upstanding and contorted forms— 
each bearing a small roll of bread within its snow-white 
heart—one could almost trace the handof genius. That 
was a feat to be practised with clean pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for days to come. 

Of course it was well understood, as it had been 
vigorously laid down, that our sole duty on such an 
occasion as this was to ‘‘ keep out of the way’’. But 
to obey the injunction literally was more than flesh and 
blood could be expected to stand. It was really very 
little use trying to get into the kitchen—an alluring 
scene of distracted effort, where all manner of miracles 
were being hourly performed—but one could always 
climb down the dank little enclosure outside and enjoy 
the prospect from the windows, slowly mastering by 
observation the principal items of the bill of fare. Asa 
matter of fact, one was pretty well posted as to the 
progress of the campaign, and if there had been any 
question of the fish arriving late, or any doubt at all as 
to the successful outcome of the savoury, the company 
at nursery tea had discussed the crisis with sympathetic 
interest. Nursery tea was apt to be inadequate on these 
occasions, but we made no complaint on that score. 
Well we knew—who better ?—the strain that had been 
thrown on the administration. 

The next glorious event of the evening was the 
appearance of Old John Gardener. That was one of 
the finest examples of the faculty of the party for turn- 
ing all things topsy-turvy. For John—it was obvious 


to the meanest intelligence—looked hopelessly out of 
place in the house, though we were all agreed that he 
was exceedingly handsome in his black suit. For a 
long time we believed that he was regularly called in 
when the climax arrived as a sort of dictator to take 
over the complete direction of the affair—a position 
quite admirably in accordance with his talents, and it 
was with something of disappointment that we dis- 
covered later that his was the humbler office of assisting 
with the carving and carrying the heavy dishes up the 
kitchen stairs. 

Before we come to the active period of skirmishing 
which filled the evening I would point out that much 
depended on the waitress of the moment. There were 
several of these in our day, but they all fell into one of 
two classes ; those who said they would bring you some- 
thing afterwards if you would go away now and be 
good, and those who gave you something at once as 
the price of your going away. 

The Arrival was witnessed, of course, from a safe 
ambush. The favourite spot was the curtain at the 
head of the stairs which commanded the hall, but it 
only accommodated two. Others must be content with 
the top of the long linen-press in the lobby or the chink 
of a half-closed door. When every new-comer was 
safely stowed in the drawing-room we would come out 
and compare notes, ready to seek cover again at the 
next ring of the bell. But we were always in our places 
when dinner was announced, lying flat upon the upper 
landing and peering through the banisters, enjoying a 
magnificent view of the short procession as it turned 
into the dining-room. After that there was a pause for 
a while. One’s sisters probably detached themselves 
from the main party, and stole into the bedroom behind 
us with a view to examining from a safe distance, and 
not without a certain awe, the cloaks of the visiting 
ladies laid out upon the bed. It seemed silly, but girls 
were like that. In the meantime there was not much 
to be done, for no one is interested in soup, and the 
occasion was, therefore, a good one to go down to the 
dining-room door and ‘“‘ listen to the buzz’’. There 
we would stand whispering for a time while feverish 
servitors passed to and fro. And certainly there was 
nothing more mysterious or memorable in the whole 
evening’s entertainment than this strange penetrating 
buzz of conversation which rose almost to a scream 
whenever the door was opened. That they were all 
talking at once at the top of their voices was, of course, 
obvious, though one could never distinguish the words. 


But what were they talking about? And why in the - 
This was no ordinary conver- ~ 


world did they do it? 
sation. It wasaclamour. And yet one must suppose 
they were eating all the time. 

After that one would always pay a visit to the deserted 
drawing-room where the fire burned brightly and the 
lights were low. 
satisfaction to occupy the very ground of this fantastic 
drama, between scenes, and to discuss the gay host that 
would so soon return to it. But we must be up 
and doing, for a scout has reported that the joint has 
already descended to the. kitchen, and the moment for 
active pillage has arrived. From our base upon the 
upper landing a series of raids would then be made, and 
woe to the dish which, having served its purpose in the 
dining-room, was left unguarded in an empty pantry ! 
One after another we tried our luck with varying suc- 
cess, making merry picnic with the spoils. As time 
went on, the sport became more and more exciting, for 
we had two forces to contend with. On the one hand 
Old John Gardener, now relieved from his more pressing 
duties, would take it upon himself to guard the stairs, 
and an attack could only be made at a moment when 
he had been called away. On the other hand we were 
already being captured ourselves, everyone in his turn, 
for bed, and the company diminished fast as one reluc- 
tant victim after another was borne off to the night 
nursery. There was still, of course, the possibility of 
a daring descent in one’s night-shirt, but by that time 
there was an added risk. For at any moment the ladies 
might emerge into the hall. 

Even when one had settled down for the night there 


It gave one some sort of curious. 
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was always a remote chance that an ally in the kitchen 
would send up some final fragment of dessert. But it 
was not likely. One must resign oneself to listening 
to the faint strains of music from below, and pondering 
upon the central problem which never grew stale—of 
why they did this sort of thing, and if they really had 
enjoyed themselves. 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN. 
By SeELWyn IMaAGE. 


} hy these two volumes,* consisting together of well 
over a thousand pages of closely printed matter, Mr. 
Cook has given us the authoritative, the final, Life of 
Ruskin. I use the word “final ’’ advisedly. Ruskin 
was not only so great a man, but he wrote upon so many 
important human interests with such power, incisive- 
ness, brillianey, that, as years go on, many a new book 
is sure to appear dealing with his personality and his 
teaching. Scarcely is it any exaggeration to apply to 
him the famous words, ‘‘ dedit Deus sapientiam, et 
prudentiam multam nimis, et latitudinem cordis, quasi 
arenam quae est in littore maris’’: ‘‘ God gave him 
wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and large- 
ness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea- 
shore’’. Are we interested in the arts, or in politics, 
or in social questions, or in nature and natural history — 
the list is not easily exhausted—well, upon every one of 
these things has Ruskin written. It would be prepos- 
terous to assert that in all he has said upon them he 
has spoken with complete soundness, with an abiding 
authority. It would be idle to deny that, even when in 
the full summer of his powers, he was not at times 
given to exaggeration and, indeed, a fantastic wilful- 
ness. Yet it would be equally idle and preposterous 
not to recognise how, in spite of these faults or short- 
comings, there is not one of the multifarious interests 
he dealt with upon which he did not, at least by the 
way, throw some vitalising light. His ‘‘ Arrows of 
the Chase ’’ were never shot in wantonness. If he is 
praising extravagantly it will be found on reflection 
that it is some real important good he is emphasising ; 
if he is condemning extravagantly there is some real 
important evil lurking at hand that enrages him. 
Hence, assuredly, as I have just said, the last of the 
books about Ruskin will not be yet for many a day. 
The problems which his character and his teaching 
suggest, nay, rather which they thrust imperatively 
on us, are not so readily finished off. Still, so far as 
the facts of his life go, these two volumes are final. 
Mr. Cook tells us at the outset the stores of material 
he has had placed at his disposal to draw upon, the 
most important of them being Ruskin’s own diaries, 
note-books, and letters. Certainly he has used and 
arranged this vast mass of material admirably. For 
writing the lives of most men, for writing the lives 
even of not a few famous men, a thousand closely 
printed pages would be far too much; we should resent 
numbers of them as wearisome, trivial, irrelevant. But 
it is characteristic of Ruskin that many of his most 
weighty, poignant, and brilliant utterances are to be 
found not in his formal treatises but in his letters, 
whether to the papers or to his friends, or even to 
casual correspondents ; and of these letters the number 
is indeed legion. Ruskin was at all times and on all 
occasions prodigal of himself to amazement ; and there 
have been few indeed who have had such stores, and 
these always, as it were, ready to hand, of which to be 
prodigal. From his early days and throughout he 
observed keenly, he read widely, he worked incessantly. 
His alert sensitiveness to all that met him in the phe- 
nomena of nature or in the needs and struggle of 
human society was unsurpassed. And then, in addi- 
tion to this, he was gifted with a memory of great 
tenacity and a power of instantly expressing himself 
in exact, brilliant, or biting words that was literally 
unrivalled. For him, therefore, there was no need 


* The Life of John Ruskin.’’ 
London: Allen. 1911. 21s. 
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for some exceptional call to be made, or for his 
deliberately setting himself down to some grave effort 
before his utterances were of weight or interest. And 
so it comes about that in this long life of him, made up 
so largely as it is of his own writings, there is not a 
dull or unsuggestive page; there is no slight letter or 
entry of his included which by a reverent student of 
his genius and character would be wished away. 

In a certain sense, in a certain quite serious sense, 
Ruskin’s life was a tragedy. Inheriting from his father 
a large fortune, endowed by nature with extraordinary 
gifts, using alike his fortune and his gifts prodigally for 
the benefit of his fellow-men, attaining among the fore- 
most of his contemporaries the highest reverence for 
his genius, listened and flocked to by the public at 
large as the first authority upon one of the great 
interests of civilised life, there would certainly have 
seemed to be before him a career of unexampled happi- 
ness. Everything, it would have been said, was in 
his favour. And for many a long year, no doubt, so it 
seemed to the world; nay, so in a great measure 
actually it was. But then at last came cruel fate and 
utterly broke him. Of those long closing years of his 
life, tended though they were by the loving care of his 
friends, it is not possible to read without profound 
emotion. As one reads of them, as one more intimately 
knows of them, there recur to one’s mind those terrible 
words of Thackeray over Swift—Swift, with whom 
Ruskin once professed to find much in common with 
himself: ‘‘ An immense genius: an awful downfall 
and ruin. So great a man he seems to me, that thinking 
of him is like thinking of an empire falling’’. In the 
range of literature is there anything more pathetic than 
the loving, tremulous little letter of eight lines written 
to his aged friend, Miss Susan Beaver, on her death- 
bed in 1893, which it ‘‘ took him three hours to 
fashion ’’? Or, again, than this record, when, five 
years later, ‘‘on the death of Gladstone in 1898, he 
wanted to write to Mrs. Drew, he sat an hour or more 
pen in hand, but could get no further than the words : 
‘Dear Mary, I am grieved at the death of your father ’ 
—-and no more would come, to him who was a fountain 
of divine words once’’? Indeed it is not possible to 
transcribe these sentences with undimmed eyes and 
steady hand. 

It is an idle question, and yet to those who meditate 
on Ruskin’s works and life a perpetually recurrent one 
—what difference might it conceivably have made to 
both had fortune been to him in his earlier years less 
favourable than she was? If he had not been so 
sheltered at home in his childhood and his youth: if he 
had had but a competence to start with: if fame had 
not come to him, fame and a vast influence over others, 
for many a long year: in a word, if he had had to 
struggle and to rough it among his fellows, making 
his way among them only gradually and with labour ? 
Well, if such had been ordained him, what then? His 
genuine, profoundest admirers, those who, perhaps, 
would not hesitate at endorsing Tolstoi’s estimate of 
him as “‘ the greatest Englishman of his time ’’, are the 
last to be ignorant of or to deny many a fault that marked 
and marred him. There the faults lie plain enough on 
the surface for any idle passer-by to see and peck at. 
Petulance, wilfulness, extravagance of praise or of 
blame in whatever pleases or displeases, unrestrained 
fantasticalness of emotion and of utterance, hastiness 
and contemptuousness of temper: these are all grave 
faults, and with all of these is Ruskin justly chargeable, 
and alas! not merely once and again. How far might 
they have been eradicated or modified had his earlier 
youth and manhood been less easy to him? And then, 


‘what greater fineness and force might there have come 


over his work, what less of tragedy into his end? _Irre- 
pressible yet idle questionings, there is no answering 
them ! 

And assuredly the conclusion of the whole matter 
sets us on quite other thoughts than these empty sur- 
misings. After all, a virile faith sees in every man’s 


life an ordering providence which refuses to make 
everything mechanically smooth there for the working 
out of its wise, far-reaching purposes. 


In this great 
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man’s life it is no hard matter to detect how from his 
very weaknesses and faults there did actually spring 
virtues and strength. His passionate love of beauty, 
and of truth, his fearlessness in championing them, his 
saeva indignatio against all that was untrue, dis- 
honest, unjust, impure, unlovely, of evil report—these 
immense virtues were his from youth throughout to 
age, and were his in a measure altogether supereminent. 
In a measure so supereminent they, perhaps, could not 
have been without that self-confidence which was really 
at the root of all that seems to us in him less estimable. 
By these virtues he prevailed in his day for our incal- 
culable good, and by them he will continue to prevail 
for it through many a generation to come. 


A ROMAN MAIDEN. 


NLY occasionally do we meet the girls and young 
women of Rome face to face. There are, it is 
true, the girls of Roman poetry—the young wife, for 
whose rough old husband Catullus begs a muddy fate; 
‘*that Sapphica puella ’’ in love with Caecilius ; and the 
bride of Torquatus in the marriage-song; Horace’s 
laughing Lalage, and the shy Chloe; tearful Asterie, 
who must be warned against gazing down into the 
streets when the flutes begin ; and Phyllis, recalling the 
scent of Alban wine and garden parsley, his guest on 
the birthday of Maecenas. And there are others, like 
Cloelia and Virginia, of whom we catch a _ passing 
glimpse in history. One there is, however, more real 
and near, and more to be loved—the daughter of Fun- 
danius, Pliny the younger’s child-friend. 

“It is with deepest sorrow that I write you this ”’, 
begins the letter which contains her short biography. 
She was not yet fourteen when she died. 

She was a merry child, and Pliny declared that he 
had never seen another who more deserved long life. 
Apparently she was motherless, but she had an affec- 
tionate father in the learned Fundanius: ‘‘ How she 
would cling to her father’s neck! ’’ exclaims Pliny. 
When her parent’s friends came to visit him, serious 
Romans, who talked politics and philosophy, she would 
embrace them affectionately—and quietly. Then, it 
may be, they would recall the words of Lucretius, 


puerique parentum 
blanditiis facile ingenium fregere superbum”’. 


Every care was spent on this girl’s upbringing, nor did 
she lack servants and tutors ; she loved them all, ‘‘ pro 
suo quemque Officio’’, duly grateful toeach. Her edu- 
cation was good, for her kindly biographer comments 
on the eagerness and understanding with which she 
read. A wise head was hers, in spite of her festive 
disposition: the carefulness of an old lady and the 
seriousness of a Roman matron were joined in her 
with a girl’s gentleness and reserve. ‘‘ Matronalis 
gravitas !’’ No doubt, as she played with her dolls, 
she was thinking of the approaching day when they 
would have to be given up to the Lar of the house, 
and her child’s dress changed for the robe of a married 
woman: for already she was betrothed, the wedding 
day was arranged, and the invitations had been sent. 
And she was only thirteen ! 

The husband chosen for Pliny’s friend was said to be 
a fine young fellow, and the father was arranging that 
it should be a beautiful wedding—with dresses and 
pearls and jewels to deck his daughter, when they 
carried her away, amid the torches and the singing and 
the scattered nuts. Dis aliter visum. All joy was 
turned to mourning. Ere the wedding day the child- 
bride fell sick ; and soon in place of bridal finery there 
were incense and unguents and spices for her funeral. 
‘*O morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius.’’ 

Very bravely and patiently she bore her last illness, 
obedient to the doctors, with cheering words for the 
father and elder sister who watched her. Even when 
no strength was left in her she was supported to the 
end, like a true Stoic, by a stout courage, which 
= a weary length of illness nor fear of death could 

reak. 


Fundanius was sorely stricken at his loss. All his 
philosophy, all the teachings of others, and even his own 
precepts now lost their meaning, leaving him comfort- 
less. Affection for his child absorbed him. ‘‘ But you 
will pardon him ”’, wrote Pliny, ‘‘ you will even praise 
him, if you consider what he has lost. For he has lost 
a daughter who recalled his character no less than his 
face and expression, and resembled her father in every 
way, with an extraordinary likeness.”’ 


CHU-BU AND SHEEMISH. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


I? was the custom on Tuesdays in the temple of 
Chu-bu for the priests to enter at evening and 
chant, ‘‘ There is none but Chu-bu ”’. 

And all the people rejoiced and cried out, ‘‘ There is 
none but Chu-bu ’’. And honey was offered to Chu-bu 
and maize and fat. Thus was he magnified. 

Chu-bu was an idol of some antiquity, as may be seen 
from the colour of the wood. He had been carved out 
of mahogany, and after he was carved he had been 
polished. Then they had set him up on the diorite 
pedestal with the brazier in front of it for burning spices 
and the flat gold plates for fat. Thus they worshipped 
Chu-bu. 

He must have been there for over a hundred years 
when one day the priests came in with another idol into 
the temple of Chu-bu and set it up on a pedestal near 
Chu-bu’s and sang, ‘* There is also Sheemish ’’. 

And all the people rejoiced and cried out, ‘‘ There is 
also Sheemish ”’. 

Sheemish was palpably a modern idol, and although 
the wood was stained with a dark-red dye, you could 
see that he had only just been carved. And honey was 
offered to Sheemish as well as to Chu-bu, and also 
maize and fat. 

The fury of Chu-bu knew no time-limit; he was 
furious all that night, and next day he was furious still. 

The situation called for immediate miracles. To 
devastate the city with a pestilence and to kill all his 
priests was scarcely within his power, therefore he 
wisely concentrated such divine powers as he had in 
commanding a little earthquake. ‘‘ Thus’’, thought 
Chu-bu, ‘‘ will I reassert myself as the only god, and 
men shall spit upon Sheemish’’. 

Chu-bu willed it and willed it, and still no earthquake 
came, when suddenly he was aware that the hated 


Sheemish was daring to attempt a miracle too. He . 


ceased to busy himself about the earthquake and 
listened—or shall I say felt?—for what Sheemish was 
thinking, for gods are aware of what passes in the mind 
by a sense that is other than any of our five. Sheemish 
was trying to make an earthquake too. 

The new god’s motive was probably to assert himself. 
I doubt if Chu-bu understood or cared for his motive; 
it was sufficient for an idol already afiame with jealousy 
that his detestable rival was on the verge of a miracle. 
All the power of Chu-bu veered round at once and set 
dead against an earthquake, even a little one. It was 
thus in the temple of Chu-bu for some time, and then 
no earthquake came. 

To be a god and to fail to achieve a miracle is a 
despairing sensation; it is as though among men one 
should determine upon a hearty sneeze and as though 
no sneeze should come; it is as though one should try to 
swim in heavy boots, or remember a name that is utterly 
forgotten : all these pains were Sheemish’s. 

And upon Tuesday the priests came in and the people, 
and they did worship Chu-bu and offered fat to him, 
saying, ‘‘O Chu-bu who made everything ’’; and then 
the priests sang, ‘* There is also Sheemish ’’, and again 
the people rejoiced and cried out, ‘‘ There is also Shee- 
mish ’’ ; and Chu-bu was put to shame and spake not for 
three days. 

Now there were holy birds in the temple of Chu-bu, 
and when the third day was come and the night thereof 
it was as it were revealed to the mind of Chu-bu that 
there was dirt upon the head of Sheemish. 

And Chu-bu spake unto Sheemish as speak the gods, 
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moving no lips nor yet disturbing the silence, saying, 
‘* There is dirt upon thy head, O Sheemish’’. All night 
long he muttered again and again, ‘‘ There is dirt upon 
Sheemish’s head ’’. And when it was dawn and voices 
were heard far off Chu-bu became exultant with Earth’s 
awakening things and cried out till the sun was high, 
‘“‘ Dirt, dirt, dirt upon the head of Sheemish ’’, and at 
noon he said, ‘‘ So Sheemish would be a god’’. Thus 
was Sheemish confounded. 

And with Tuesday one came and washed his head 
with rose-water, and he was worshipped again when 
they sang, ‘* There is also Sheemish’’. And yet was 
Chu-bu content, for he said, ‘‘ The head of Sheemish 
has been defiled ’’, and again, ‘‘ His head was defiled ; 
itis enough ’’. And one evening, lo! there was dirt on 
the head of Chu-bu also, and the thing was perceived 
of Sheemish. 

It is not with the gods as it is with men. We are 
angry one with another and turn from our anger again, 
but the wrath of the gods is enduring. Chu-bu remem- 
bered, and Sheemish did not forget. We should not 
judge them by merely human standards. All night long 
they spake and all night said these words only : ‘* Dirty 
Chu-bu ’’, ‘‘ Dirty Sheemish’’. ‘‘ Dirty Chu-bu’’, 
‘* Dirty Sheemish ”’, all night long. Their wrath had 
not tired at dawn and neither had wearied of his accusa- 
tion. And gradually Chu-bu came to realise that he 
was nothing more than the equal of Sheemish. 

All gods are jealous, but this equality with the upstart 
Sheemish, a thing of painted wood a hundred years 
newer than Chu-bu, and this worship given to Sheemish 
in Chu-bu’s own temple, were particularly bitter. Chu-bu 
was jealous even for a god, and when Tuesday came 
again, the third day of Sheemish’s worship, Chu-bu 
could bear it no longer. He felt that his anger must 
be revealed at all costs, and he returned with all the 
vehemence of his will to achieving a little earthquake. 
The worshippers had just gone from his temple when 
Chu-bu settled his will to attain this miracle. Now and 
then his meditations were disturbed by the now familiar 
dictum, ‘‘ Dirty Chu-bu’’, but Chu-bu willed fero- 
ciously, not even stopping to say what he longed to say 
and had already said nine hundred times, and presently 
even these interruptions ceased. 

They ceased because Sheemish had returned to a 
project that he had never definitely abandoned—the 
desire to assert himself and exalt himself over Chu-bu 
by performing a miracle, and the district being volcanic, 
he had chosen a small earthquake as the miracle most 
easily accomplished by a little god. 

Now an earthquake that is commanded by two gods 
has double the chance of fulfilment than when it is willed 
by one, and an incalculably greater chance than when 
two gods are pulling different ways; as, to take the case 
of older and greater gods, when the sun and the moon 
pull in the same direction we have the biggest tides. 

Chu-bu knew nothing of the theory of tides, and was 
too much occupied with his miracle to notice what 
Sheemish was doing. And suddenly the miracle was an 
accomplished thing. 

It was a very local earthquake, for there are other 
gods than Chu-bu or even Sheemish, and it was only a 
little one, as the gods had willed, but it loosened some 
monoliths in a colonnade that supported one side of the 
temple, and the whole of one wall fell in, and the low 
huts of the people of that city were shaken a little and 
some of their doors were jammed so that they would not 
open; it was enough, and for a moment it seemed that 
it was all. Neither Chu-bu nor Sheemish commanded 
there should be more, but they had set in motion an 
old law older than Chu-bu, the law of gravity that that 
colonnade had held back for a hundred years, and the 
temple of Chu-bu quivered and then stood still, swayed 
once and was overthrown, on the heads of Chu-bu and 
Sheemish. 

No one rebuilt it, for nobody dared go near such 
terrible gods. Some said that Chu-bu wrought the 
miracle, but some said Sheemish, and thereof schism 
was born : the weakly amiable, alarmed by the bitterness 
of rival sects, sought compromise, and said that both 
had wrought it, but no one guessed the truth that the 
thing was done in rivalry. 


And a saying arose, and both sects held this belief 
in common, that ‘*‘ Whoso toucheth Chu-bu shall die, or 
whoso looketh upon Sheemish’’. 

That is how Chu-bu came into my possession when I 
travelled once beyond the Hills of Ting. I found him in 
the fallen temple of Chu-bu with his hands and toes 
sticking up out of the rubbish, lying upon his back, and 
in that attitude just as I found him I keep him to this 
day on my mantelpiece, as he is less liable to be upset 
that way by the housemaid. Sheemish was broken, so 
I left him where he was. 

And there is something so helpless about Chu-bu, 
with his fat hands stuck up in the air, that sometimes 
out of compassion I could almost bow down to him and 
pray, saying, ‘‘ O Chu-bu, help thy servant ’’. 

Chu-bu cannot do much, though once I am sure that 
at a game of bridge he sent me the ace of trumps after 
I had not held a card worth having for the whole of the 
evening. And chance could have done as much as that 
for me, but I do not tell this to Chu-bu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING. ; 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Allensmore, Swansea. 


Sir,—Most of us find it difficult to believe that ‘* the 
buying power of money ”’ has really fallen, but think 
it must be that from causes too complex for us to trace 
things generally have risen in price. But a little 
examination would show that it is by no means im- 
possible for metallic money to depreciate in its buying 
power when issued in excess. We know paper money 
depreciates in these circumstances, not to quite the 
same extent, still quite enough to cause such a rise in 
prices as would very seriously affect people with small 
incomes. 

That there has been excessive issue of gold currency 
in this country lately may be seen by the last Mint 
Returns, which show that twice as much gold was coined 
in 1910 as (on an average) in each of the ten preceding 
years. There was no complaint of a scarcity of cur- 
rency during those ten years, nor did prices fall as they 
would have done if a scarcity of gold money had led 
people to remark on “‘ the increased buying power of 
their money ’’. 

If it is asked why was a double quantity issued in 
1910 if it was not wanted, the answer is, that by a 
law made many years ago, long before the present 
enormous output of gold could have been foreseen, the 
Mint was ordered to receive all gold tendered to it and 
give for each ounce 77s. gd. And, incredible though 
it may seem, this law is still in force! Unless it is 
soon altered it will be found that, since England is the 
only place where such a high price can still be had, 
nearly all the world’s output will find its way here and 
be made into our money, with disastrous results to all 
of us except perhaps our gold importers, who, having 
a superfluity of coins to dispose of, will outbid the rest 
of us in our markets and so drive prices up as much 
as they choose. Formerly the demand for gold on the 
Continent for currency purposes has been so large that 
no excessive quantity was sent to our Mint. But this 
demand seems now to have fallen off, probably because 
the Continent is, like ourselves, getting filled up with 
gold currency, and there no such absurd law as ours 
exists, to offer an unlimited market at a fixed high 
price. 

Presumably the reason for our law was that if any 
gold was refused at the Mint it would be privately 
coined and not be made up to our standard in weight or 
purity. This reason of course still applies, and if our 
Mint limits its purchases, it would be necessary to find 
means of preventing private coining, which could only 
be done by making it unprofitable. To do so would 
involve recoining the whole of our existing coins and 
adding a little platinum to each, so as to raise their value, 
say, 5 per cent. The value of platinum would then 
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tend upwards and thus counterbalance to a great extent 
any further fall in the value of the gold in each coin. 
Any profit in melting down the new coins while the 
old remained current and recoining them without the 
platinum would be too small to be worth having. 

If, as is generally estimated, the total value of our 
existing gold coinage is about £:150,000,000, our Mint 
<ould recoin it all in about five years (assuming, as is 
probable, that no increase of issue was required to 
meet expansion of our home trade during the five years). 
The cost of increasing the value of the new issue 5 per 
cent., or £7,500,000, would fall on the State, which 
would be much more than recouped to us if it gave 
us a really. stable gold currency for at any rate many 
years to come. 

The old issue would remain legal tender during the 
five years, and therefore no difficulty would arise from 
the new being of slightly higher intrinsic value, while 
this higher value, coupled with the fact that after five 
vears the old would cease to be legal tender, would 
ensure its being duly exchanged for new as quickly as 
this became obtainable at the various banks. 

All banks would be legally forbidden to issue the old 
coins as soon as a reasonably sufficient number of the 
new had gone into circulation to make sure that this 
could be carried out, and they should also be obliged, 
on suitable payment by the State for their trouble, to 
give any applicant free of charge new coins or Bank 
of England notes for the amount of any old coins 
tendered to them. 

By dealing with small amounts at a time the change 
could be effected without depleting our stock of currency 
to any appreciable extent during the process. 

Other modes of dealing with the flood of gold have 
been suggested. One that banks should utilise it to 
increase their gold reserve, which some writers consider 
is in many cases smaller than it should be. But banks 
being run by very capable men for profit-making, must 
be allowed to know best what proportion of their assets 
should be held in a productive form, and what in the 
unproductive form of gold; nor are they likely to ex- 
change out of one into the other, merely to benefit gold- 
miners. Another suggested remedy—that Government 
should aid the adoption of a gold currency in India, is, 
unfortunately, also impracticable at present, as India 
is not yet rich enough to afford the luxury. 

The only course left available seems to be to limit 
coinage and make the intrinsic value of every gold coin 
as nearly as possible represent the amount of labour, 
etc., expended in producing it. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Rost. H. Marten. 


THE IMPERIALISTS’ MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRpDAy REVIEW. 


Seward’s End, Saffron Walden, 
17 December 1911. 


Sir,—British, English or Canadian, have one tradi- 
tion, which they share with Australasia and Africa. We 
are all, I take it, equal sons of that tradition, with similar 
basic laws, one speech, one Crown. As a matter of fact 
we, allof us, are British, and our Kingdom is literally of 
five countries. But still, there our association ends. 
With the perversity of our race we have blindly drifted 
into the five autonomous and practically independent 
countries which we would now, at this late day, consoli- 
date for and by commercial co-operation, and without 
the abandonment or surrender of any of the rights of self- 
government enjoyed by each country. The absurd dis- 
credited junto known as the Imperial Conference is, 
and can be, nohelptous. There is only one question to 
consider : ‘‘ Shall we of the five countries co-operate in 
and for trade? ’’ But it happens that this question is 
beyond the jurisdiction of any of the ten or more parties, 
nor is there any machinery within all our system to 
enable us to place it before the people or consider it in 
any of the five Parliaments. It has never been publicly 
discussed and never will be till we create that machinery. 
Every so-called Imperialist is aware, the opposition are 


aware, the central party offices are aware, that the com- 
mon system in vogue has failed, and must ever fail, to 
secure inter-British co-operation. But still, on the other 
hand, a real Imperial party, in its quintuple association, 
would assure the pressure indispensable to this united 
economic action. But more than that it would stand 
as a balancing force in domestic affairs, restore the 
rights of private members of Parliament, and, while 
not weakening the legitimate work and aims of domestic 
parties, would be an effective bar to the too-prevalent 
abuse of national privileges. Conceivably the machine 
of the present autocracy would object, but if wisdom 
prevailed the national party might well see in it the true 
road to effective social reform, together with a popular- 
ising, broader development of their own principles of 
conservation and unity. 

Practical Imperialism, while fortunately not void of 
sentiment, is fundamentally an economic and _ social 
conception. Being of five autonomous countries, it is 
obviously beyond the patronage of any one of their 
domestic parties; and because the cause of Britain’s 
‘‘unrest’’ is not wholly within her boundaries the 
remedy—any effective, the ultimate remedy—must in- 
clude every primary source contributory to that effect, 
which, again, is not only domestic. 

There is no space here fully to consider that phase. 
A full consideration would involve an inquiry into the 
movements, tendencies, and some inevitable results of 
immigration, emigration, the non-migration and entry 
of the unfit, trade, labour, and the imperialisation of 
capital. It would deal with ‘‘ the agricultural tragedy ”’ 
and show that Britain, with her illimitable imperial 
resources, unlike less fortunate countries, cannot look 
for any considerable movement back to the land. It 
would reveal the accelerated drain of men and money to 
the richer sections of the kingdom. It would also point 
to Britain’s comparative, unquestionable and inevitable 
commercial retrogression. It would foresee the entry 
of China, Japan and the Dominions in competition with 
Britain’s manufactures. In fact, it would easily and 
conclusively show that the resources of Britain cannot 
continue to compete with the greater resources and 
opportunities of the younger, larger, and richer coun- 
tries outside. The 14s. agriculturists of Essex are 
needed in the 35s. similar markets of Alberta and else- 
where. Therefore the remedy, by drift or direction, 
must include a redistribution of labour from unprofit- 
able to profitable localities. Imperial unity would then 
convert this local loss into a national gain, relieve con- 
gestion and invigorate the whole people. 

Speaking at Montreal last month, Mr. C. H. Cahan 
K.C. said: ‘‘ The charter given by King James to the 
first American colonists guaranteed the rights of the 
subject to all the privileges of his British citizenship, 
irrespective of his place of residence. The violation of 
that law lost the American colonies to the Empire. .. . 
Canada could assist the Mother Country, but should it 
do so without a voice in the Imperial councils? ”’ 

There is one backwoods statesman in this country 
eminently fitted to lead this movement, and, perhaps, 
only one. His name will occur to everyone. A mere 
domestic party leader of distinction would be worse 
than useless, but here we have one whose personality, 
independence and experience do appeal to every people 
and party of the five countries. At the same time, 
at Westminster we have scores of embryonic Imperial- 
ists who conscientiously favour not necessarily the 
movement as I have stated it but the principle of 
Imperial unity. These have no leader, no cohesion ; 
consequently they hesitate in the truly dangerous in- 
dependence of a national rather than factional duty 
unsupported by public opinion. A public expression 
they cannot have without the education of discussion ; a 
discussion they cannot have without an independent 
Imperial and national party. 

In conclusion, may I direct the attention of Imperial- 
ists to Brougham’s definition of a ‘‘ proper federal 
union ’’? There may be inspiration in it, for, after 
all, an Imperial Parliament is an everlasting impossi- 
bility. Yours faithfully, 

CANUCK. 
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“PERSONAL LIBERTY AND THE MEDICINE 
MAN.” 


To the Editor of the SarurRpAy REVIEW. 


66 Fenchurch Street E.C., 
18 December 1911. 


Sir,—As one who has suffered an operation, not only 
without my consent but against definitely given instruc- 
tions, will you allow me to make a few remarks on the 
subject? Mr. Coleridge seems surprised that Mr. Paget 
in his address to the surgeons at King’s College 
Hospital on 13 October should advise them so openly. 
‘* Hold your authority in reserve. Keep it for the great 
occasions of action, and when such occasion does arise, 
unmask your heavy artillery and let nothing stand 
between you and—a life to be saved.’’ Mr. Paget 
has only voiced that which is the practice, and has 
been for a long time the practice in surgical circles. 
Mr. Coleridge is, I think, aware, too, that in the legal 
action taken by me the sole point in the action was: 
Has a surgeon a right to operate without the consent 
of the patient or friends of the patient and against in- 
structions? Surgeon after surgeon went into the wit- 
ness-box, claimed the right, and freely admitted acting 
on the claim and operating on the adult without con- 
sent of patient or friends. 

But what are the occasions in which Mr. Paget would 
have the ‘‘ heavy artillery unmasked ’’—and upon 
whom? For the consenting patient, unwillingly and too 
often ignorantly, trusting the man and the hand holding 
the deadly weapon of mutilation the heavy artillery of 
authority would be in reserve, as not necessary. But 
for those of us who hold conscientious scruples against 
the mutilation of the body—from whatever motive, it 
matters not; for the street accident case, who may 
rightly reason ‘‘ that he will be all right in time without 
an operation ’’—what of their personal liberty and 
escape? Herein lies the danger to the public—and it 
is a pity that the decision in my own case was baulked 
by issues never raised by me. 

With or without consent, says the medicine man, you 
shall submit to my authority; and, if you raise an 
objection afterward, I have power to punish you as a 
rebel against my authority. In my own case a minute 
exists, says one hospital secretary, on twelve Metro- 
politan hospital books, placed there by the medicine 
man, to the effect that Miss Beatty is never to receive 
medical or surgical treatment at these institutions. Sir 
Edward Carson K.C., in the House of Commons, 
replied to a question there—that ‘‘ hospitals were private 
institutions ’’, and as such the authorities could do as 
they chose. That surgical absolutism is upon us there 
can be no diverse opinion. 

Have we not surgery by force in the asylum and in 
the. prison?—by stealth and economic force in the 
hospitals? Are not serious suggestions made in this 
direction with regard to persons who come under the 
“* indeterminate sentence ’’ act? and have not the same 
suggestions been put forward by the medicine men who 
dabble in eugenics ? 

What of the compulsory medical examination of 
children, with its wholesale minor surgery ? and what of 
the attempt to enforce the same compulsory examination 
upon adult employees where the medicine man is in 
power on council or board? With the Insurance Bill on 
the statute book, what will be the punishment of those 
who decline surgical mutilation? Will not the hospital 
medical staff, the supreme authority, also refuse other 
relief? 

I am, Sir, yours in defence of our right to personal 
bodily freedom, 

(Nurse) A. J. Beatty. 


MR. JOHN AS MURALIST. 


To the Editor of the SatuRrpay Review. 


Chelsea S.W., 25 December rgrr. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to comment on Mr. Collins 
Baker’s admirable article in your last week’s issue? 


I quite agree with his disapproval of the Borough 
decorations, but I cannot go with him when he finds 
in Mr. John the ideal mural decorator. To my mind 
Mr. John’s picture in the New English Art Club is open 
to considerable objection as a mural decoration. I think 
it will be granted that the action in such a picture ought 
to be simple and clear, and the human types normal. 
What do we find in Mr. John’s picture? Two women 
and a child are walking in a ‘‘ primitive ’’ landscape. 
One woman has her head bowed in her hand, apparently 
weeping. The other looks out of the picture and fixes 
the attention by the extreme singularity of her facial 
type. The child, a delightful figure in itself, is appeal- 
ing to the woman with her head bowed. The whole 
picture suggests some poignant drama, but its meaning 
is, to me at least, a hopeless puzzle to which the title 
supplies no key. The costume of the women is without 
dignity, looking like a dowdy kind of modern dress, 
and suggesting the reflection that they have no shoes 
and stockings on. The drawing lacks fulness and 
subtlety, being much inferior to Mr. John’s pencil draw- 
ings in this respect. Now we happen to have in our 
National Gallery a superb piece of mural decoration, the 
‘* Family of Darius before Alexander ’’, by Veronese, 
a picture which refutes any theory that mural painting 
cannot combine vigorous modelling and fine quality with 
repose and breadth of effect. Mr. John is always at 
his best and soundest when following close in the foot- 
steps of some great master. Perhaps he would find 
truer inspiration in this picture than in the affectation 
of the primitive which is the fashion of our day, a 
fashion which will soon seem as tedious as the pastorals 
of Boucher. 
Yours faithfully, 


Joun KLEIN. 


ABOLITION OF DEADHEADS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


The Hall, Hurworth-on-Tees, Darlington, 

17 December 

Sir,—I am delighted to see that your musical critic, 

Mr. Runciman, is wielding his formidable pen against 

‘“ dead-heads ’ A short time ago the ‘‘ Evening 

Standard ’’ published the views held by Mr. Charles W. 

Clark, the American baritone, on the subject. His 

account strengthens my conviction that a general and 

determined stand on the part of concert-givers in 
London would have excellent results. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. L. Forses. 


THE COURTS. 
A FiGuRE OF THE EPIPHANY. 


HE poets’ imageries are noble ways, 
Approaches to a plot, an open shrine. 

Their splendours, colours, avenues, arrays, 
Their courts that run with wine ; 


Beautiful similes, ‘‘ fair and flagrant things ’’, 

Enriched, enamouring ; raptures, metaphors 

Enhancing life, are paths for pilgrim kings 
Made free of golden doors. 


And yet the open heavenward plot, with dew 
—Ultimate poetry, enclosed, enskyed 
(Albeit such ceremonies lead thereto) 

Stands on the yonder side. 


Plain, behind oracles, it is; and past 

All symbols simple ; perfect, heavenly-wild, 

The song some loaded poets reach at last— 
The Kings that found a Child. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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REVIEWS. 


PENINSULAR BATTLEFIELDS. 


“A History of the Peninsular War.” By Charles 
Oman. Vol. IV., December 1810—December 1811. 
Masséna’s Retreat, Fuentes de Onoro, Albuera, 
Tarragona, With Maps and Illustrations. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press. 1911. 14s. net. 


HEN the first volume of Mr. Oman’s History 
appeared, we had nothing but praise for it. 
For, irrespective of its sterling value, we welcomed it 
as the first attempt on the part of a competent historian 
to supplement Napier and to provide those details of 
facts and figures which that splendid but not always 
infallible military writer treated with such marked indif- 
ference. No words of praise are too strong for the 
manner in which Mr. Oman both then and up to the 
present time has worked out the intricacies of the 
strengths of the corps employed and of the casualties 
they incurred. 

When, in a later volume, Mr. Oman took unto him- 
self the réle of a critic of military strategy and tactics, 
we were not altogether in accord with him, and his 
vigorous condemnation of Moore was in our opinion, 
and in that of many others, uncalled for and incorrect. 
Happily since then Mr. John Fortescue has placed on 
record for all time the full facts of the case, which 
speak for themselves, and with a wisdom which others 
might imitate with advantage, adds: ‘‘It is not for 
us, after a century has passed, to dictate how in such 
circumstances the British Army should have been 
handled’’. We draw attention to this since it was 
the one matter upon which, in our opinion, Mr. Oman’s 
history was open to adverse criticism. But since the 
issue of the third volume, doubts have been expressed 
in various quarters as to the accuracy of Mr. Oman’s 
descriptions of battles and battlefields. In particular 
his account of the battle of Bussaco has been much 
criticised, and only last year Mr. Chambers in his work 
on Bussaco boldly declared that it was inaccurate in 
several important particulars, such for example as the 
position of the King’s German Legion and the Light 
Division. Both writers have visited the ground, and it 
remains to be shown which of them is correct. In 
such circumstances it is natural that readers of this new 
volume will be especially critical when Mr. Oman 
describes the battles of 1811. 

Mr. Oman has very wisely divided the story of 
Masséna’s retreat into two phases, the first dealing 
with the series of spirited combats between British 
advance-guards and French rear-guards and the second 
with the side-campaign, as it may almost be styled, 
which ended in the action of Sabugal, a well-fought affair 
which surely merits a place among our battle honours. 
The author’s comparison between the French and Eng- 
lish accounts of these combats is excellent, and his views 
as to the ethics of advance and rear guard fights as 
seen from the standpoint of those engaged in them will 
appeal to every soldier who has had practical experience 
of such affairs. Sometimes our Professor warms up 
to the work in a manner which is almost amusing. He 
visits Redinha and comes to the military decision that 
‘* Wellington was quite right not to attack ’’, he also 
gives his military opinion that ‘‘ the place is easy to 
defend’’. Although his criticism of Wellington’s 
manceuvres in September 1811 can be of no great 
importance, Graham’s summary of the same, “‘ It was 
all very pretty, but spun rather fine ”’, is delightful, and 
we are grateful to him for giving it. 

We now come to more debateable ground. Mr. 
Oman’s maps are of the usual type he employs to 
illustrate his text—extremely clear. But we would 
suggest that they would ‘‘ read ’’ even better, were he 
to reduce somewhat the size of the lettering. Once 
again we have to call him to task for several elementary 
blunders in the art of military topography which so 
practised a student as he should have long since learned 
to avoid. First, he repeats his old fault of inserting 


maps at the wrong places in such a manner that the 
text and the map it refers to cannot be conveniently 
studied together. Nor does he ever give any indica- 
tion in the text as to where the map he refers to at 
the moment is to be found. Nothing is more vexatious 
for a reader who may become engrossed with one of 
Mr. Oman’s thrilling accounts of a military episode, 
say for example Brennier’s escape from Almeida or some 
critical phase in a battle, such as Albuera, than to be 
unable to refer to the maps without delays and diffi- 
culties. A second error, even less excusable in a writer 
of Mr. Oman’s experience, is in the defective orienta- 
tion of some of the maps. Take the case of the 
battle of Fuentes de Oftoro. Here he needlessly com- 
plicates his excellent description by presenting his 
readers with the first map, that of the surrounding 
country (at page 200) with its top to the north. So 
far so good. But in the next map, the general one 
of the battlefield (at page 316), he puts the top to the 
west, while in the ‘‘ special’’ one (which by the way 
has no north point at all and on which the name of 
Fuentes de Ofioro is omitted) he reverts to the top 
towards the north, so far as can be judged. The con- 
fusion wrought by these acrobatic changes of position 
of maps 2 and 3 will be realised by all who attempt to 
follow the description. For, probably owing to these, 
on page 313 he describes how when Masséna threatened 
‘*the extreme northern end’’—the left wing of the 
British position—Wellington despatched the Light 
Division to strengthen his right wing! Similarly, on 
page 315 he narrates how Masséna sought to guard 
‘the south ’’ of his position, his left wing, by sending 
his cavalry on a reconnaissance to his right! We will 
conclude our criticisms on Mr. Oman’s maps and 
methods by his account of Barrosa. This he admits is 
a battlefield he has never visited, and it is most unfortu- 
nate for him and his history that he has not done so, 
or at least found somebody who could be trusted to give 
him safe information on the district. As it is, he 
quotes a most defective local report and presents a map 
which is painful in its inaccuracy. Since the conduct 
and progress of this fight, as of all others, naturally 
depend on the topographical features of the ground, 
it would be unfair to Mr. Oman to attempt to fit his 
account to a terrain which he has never seen or even 
seen mapped correctly. We will therefore confine our- 
selves solely to the topography of the battlefield as it is, 
and as it is misrepresented by the marvellous map now 
given. The field of Barrosa may be reckoned as 
extending between the Bermeja and Barrosa ridges, 
roughly north and south. The distance between the old 
towers on these ridges is just 6000 yards. Mr. Oman 
shows it as being only 3600 yards, an error of minus 
40 percent. From east to west the battlefield extended 
for some 2000 yards. This is shown on the map as 
3000 yards, an error of certainly plus 4o per cent. Asa 
check on the accuracy of this last measurement, it may be 
mentioned that the distance between the Watch Tower 
and the Barrosa Tower is just 800 yards. Mr. Oman 
shows it as over 1200 yards, an error of plus 50 per 
cent. But, not content with this hopeless distortion of 
the superficial area, Mr. Oman has depicted the battle 
as fought on a conical hill, a miniature Mount Vesuvius, 
some 2000 yards in diameter at its base. In the map 
he published in the Journal of the Royal Artillery in 
1910, and of which the map now given is a copy, 
this marked feature was shown by 40-foot con- 
tours rising from a plain on the east, 40 feet above the 
sea, toa height of over 300 feet. In the present text, 
however, he alludes to the height as being ‘“‘a 


steep 200-foot slope”, up which our men attacked. 


Now, most unfortunately, there is no such conical hill 
or such steep slope at all, but a long, low, flat-topped 
ridge, so well described by Napier, running from north- 
east to south-west. Its height at the east end is about 
90 feet, and at its western spur, where stood the 
Watch Tower, it is just 156 feet above the sea. Further, 
the point on the wooded plain on the north of it, whence 
Graham launched his divergent attacks, is just 70 feet 
above the sea. Thus it was that the left Brigade 
(Wheatley’s) advanced up a slope of less than 1 in 60 
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towards the summit, which was only about 20 feet 
above, and it was up this gentle acclivity that Gough 
charged with his Irish Fusiliers. The right Brigade 
(Dilkes’) had to ascend a hill whose crest line was 
60 feet (not 200) above. No doubt the companies of 
the 67th and those of the 95th Rifles on the extreme 
right, in order to obtain cover, dipped into the dry water- 
course to their right, but even this is 30 feet above 
the sea, and their final advance was up a hillside of 
only 100 feet or so, and sloping gently, in most places 
not more than 1 in 20, up to within a few yards 
of the summit. It is perfectly obvious that there is 
only one possible thing for Mr. Oman to do, and that is 
to issue a new and amended map of Barrosa. It is a 
curious coincidence that in describing another battle in 
this volume he alludes with slight sarcasm, albeit with 
some justice, to the ‘‘ so-called heights of Albuera’”’, 
and asserts with probable truth that ‘* Napier had 
no idea of its topography ’’. When he makes his 
pilgrimage to Barrosa, he will no doubt apply a similar 
expression to that gently-sloping ridge and admit that 
when he wrote his description of the battle of Barrosa 
in this volume ‘‘ he had no idea of its topography * 


BAD CHEER. 


“Good Cheer: the Romance of Food and Feasting.” 
By Frederick W. Hackwood. London: Unwin. 
1911. 10s. 6d. 


Ns say that this book is a very dyspepsia of informa- 

tion is to speak mildly. It is, in fact, one of the 
most laborious and heavy-handed compilations which 
we have encountered for some time, and we cannot envy 
either the frame of mind or condition of body of the 
person who should read it through from cover to cover. 
Its thirty-seven chapters cover everything that can be 
remotely connected with food, from ‘‘ the dietary of the 
Scriptures ’’, through Roman banquets and monastic 
feeding, seasonal festivals, to food adulteration and 
historic feasts. We find no fault with the mass of 
information contained in the book; but it is presented 
with a dreadful kind of facetiousness which no doubt the 
author would describe as the *‘ salt of wit ’’, but which, 
for our part, we find quite appalling. Nothing is given 
a simple name: cooking is called ‘‘ the culinary art ’’, 
the table is seldom referred to otherwise than as “‘ the 
festive board ’’, there is a chapter on ‘‘ Right Royal 
Feasting ’’, bread is called ‘‘ the staff of life’’, the 
glutton is called a ‘‘ gastrolator ’’, and we need hardly 
add that there is much about ‘‘ the feast of reason ”’ 
and the inevitable chapter on ‘‘ Good Cheer in Fiction ’’. 
A really interesting work of reference might have been 
made out of the material in this book if the facts had 
been presented in a dry, orderly and_ well-arranged 
manner. There are some subjects which do not admit of 
being treated with determined facetiousness through 400 
pages, and this subject is one of them. The author’s 
ideas of what he calls ‘‘ the festive board’’ may be 
understood from some of his suggestions for the ideal 
dinner party : that the guests should crack jokes as they 
crack walnuts, and that they should always be ready 
with an anecdote—that terrible anecdote which we are 
bidden always to have ready and to combine with 
““flashes of epigram, closely-reasoned arguments, apt 
quotations ’’, and so forth. Need we add that the author 
also advises us to make puns, and obligingly supplies 
us witha few examples? The diner-out may, ‘‘ if he is 
sitting down to a table in a ravenous state and is asked 
what style of cooking he prefers, very promptly reply, 
* Hungarian !’ or, if there is any dish of which his palate 
so approves that he would fain have another serving, he 
will not agree that its style is French, or English, or 
Italian, or anything but—‘ Moorish!’ ”’ 

We do not ever remember to have met this author 
out at dinner; indeed, if he carried out the maxims of 
his own work the occasion would be unforgettable ; but 
we are curious to know from what world it is that 
he gets some of his contemporary information. The 
orthodox rule for wine at ‘‘ a really good family meal ”’, 


he tells us, is ‘‘a glass of light, pale sherry or dry 
Sauterne after the soup; a delicate Rhine wine, if re- 
quired, after fish; a glass of good Bordeaux with the 
joint of mutton ; the same or dry champagne during the 
entrées ; the best of red wines, Bordeaux or Burgundy, 
with the game. With the dessert a full-flavoured but 
matured champagne or a liqueur may be served. The bon 
vivant—desperate fellow—does not restrict himself to 
so simple a list of dinner beverages as this. He will 
take Chablis with the oysters, sherry with the soup, one 
glass of good Rhine wine with the fish, champagne 
with the entrées and removes, a choice claret or Bur- 
gundy with the roast, and with the dessert will wind 
up with one glass of glorious port, king of wines ’’. It 
will be seen that the difference between a bon vivant and 
the plain family man is the bon vivant has Chablis in- 
stead of Sauterne, has merely good Rhine wine instead 
of delicate Rhine wine, has simply ‘* champagne 
instead of the ‘‘ dry, full-flavoured but matured ’’ wine 
of the family man, a ‘‘ choice’”’ claret or Burgundy 
instead of the ‘‘ best of red wines ’’, and is not allowed 
liqueurs, having instead one glass of glorious port. We 
think we should prefer to dine with the ‘‘ really good 
family ’’, wherever it exists. The author has apparently 
never heard of the melancholy whiskey and soda as a 
dinner beverage nor of the fact that champagne through- 
out dinner and port at the end of it is unhappily the only 
English treatment of wine at dinner which could be called 
characteristic of our time. In short, this book, which 
might have been a good and interesting one, is rendered 
absurd by the fact that the author’s knowledge seems ta 
be chiefly second- or third-hand, and that his avoidance 
of plain words, combined with a determination to be 
amusing at all costs, have set before us, instead of the 
‘** banquet of good things’’ on which many reviewers 
will no doubt congratulate him, a rather nauseating 
mass of indigestible superfluities. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL MEDALS. 


‘Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’’ Six Parts. Plates 131-170. Printed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum. 1911. 
6s. each part. 


“HE six parts of this magnificent work which now lie 
before us complete a series which has been in 
progress for many years. We have already twice 
noticed its earlier Tudor and Stuart sections in numbers 
now far remote. The three issues of May, July and 
November rg11 take us to the end of the period which 
the British Museum authorities fixed, from the first, as 
the terminus ad quem to which their laborious staff were 
to work forward. Dr. Grueber and his colleagues now 
present us with the medals of the reigns of George I, 
and George II., and, stopping at the appointed date— 
1760—end with a very full index and a number of useful 
appendices. 

British medallic art was still flourishing through the 
early Hanoverian period. It was not till far on in the 
reign of George III. that it began to slacken, and fell 
into the comparative decay which characterised it in the 
nineteenth century. From Charles II. on to the times 
of the Napoleonic wars medals were being struck in 
enormous numbers in Great Britain, not only by the 
Government, for official commemorations, but by private 
persons and societies of all sorts, political, religious, 
learned and social. The public evidently bought com- 
memorative medals of all kinds in those days, with a 


freedom which it has long forgotten. Does anyone in ~ 


1911 buy medals, save perhaps for distribution to 
school-children at coronations and local centenaries? 
If we were given to the habits of our ancestors there 
would be a dozen types of Insurance Bill medals on sale 
in the streets and shops, in which Mr. Lloyd George 
would be represented in every allegorical guise, from 
that of a guardian angel to that of a vulture or a harpy ; 
and the recent crisis in regard to our relations with 
Germany would be recorded with numerous arrange- 
ments of the emblems of the eagle, the lion, and the 
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Gallic cock, sometimes in serious and sometimes in 
humorous juxtaposition. Apparently, however, the 
cartoons of comic journals supply to us now, on flimsy 
paper, the sarcasms which our ancestors loved to see 
engraved on copper in a practically imperishable fashion. 

It is curious to note what were the events between 
1714 and 1760 which really roused public attention, and 
were commemorated by lavish issues of popular, as 
opposed to official, medals. They were not (as might 
have been expected) the Jacobite rebellions of 1715 and 
1745, though both of these are fairly well represented, 
but, first and foremost, Admiral Vernon’s Porto Bello 
and Cartagena expedition, and then, longo intervallo, 
the unfortunate Byng’s Minorca failure and subsequent 
trial and execution. The number of various medals 
commemorating Vernon’s rather overrated exploits is 
astonishing ; no less than seventy-one different types 
are to be found in the British Museum, and even there 
the series is not quite complete. It is clear that these 
much-longed-for successes, following a long period of 
depression and weary waiting, had much the same sort 
of intoxicating effect that the relief of Mafeking had in 
our own day. The favourite type was the British fleet 
bursting into Porto Bello harbour, which is repeated 
with minute varieties of detail on some forty medals, 
but there are numerous other subjects given. One piece 
is sarcastic and compares Vernon’s victories in the 
western seas with Admiral Haddock’s cautious and 
ineffective campaign in the Mediterranean. ‘* V. took 
Porto Bello with six ships only ’’, runs the inscription on 
one side of the medal; on the other ‘‘ Admiral H k 
took nought’’. But this was hardly fair. Vernon 
had no hostile fleet to face, and was his own master. 
Haddock had an enemy at sea to observe. 

The Byng medals nearly all insinuate that Minorca 
was ‘‘sold for French gold’’. Two of them bluntly 
state that while the obstinate old defender of Minorca 
should be honoured, the unhappy admiral must be 
hung. ‘* Brave Blakeney reward, but to B give a 
cord.’”’ These rough and ill-engraved popular pieces 
contrast oddly enough with the large and beautiful silver 
medals struck by the French Government to com- 
memorate the capture of the island, whereon Victory 
stands gracefully poised, holding up a mural crown. 

It is curious to find that the ‘* South Sea Bubble ’’ has 
left no medallic record—in great contrast to the contem- 
porary financial crash in France, Law’s ‘‘ Mississippi 
scheme.’’ The latter is commemorated by more than a 
score of French and Dutch medals, which are inserted 
here on the principle (always observed in the catalogue) 
that foreign-struck pieces relating to a_ British-born 
individual form part of our national series. These Law 
medals are all sarcastic, and many of them as bad in 
execution as they are vulgar in type. 

The Jacobite series of medals, of which there is a long 
but thinly distributed catena, ranging over the whole 
period, fall into two classes. There are the official 
medals struck in Italy and presented to sympathisers by 
the two Pretenders, and the English-struck pieces made 
for the secret partisans of the Stuarts, and no doubt 
circulated as party-tokens among plotters. The Italian 
pieces are a most beautiful series, most of them executed 
at Rome by Hamerani, who was an artist of high merit. 
We note as especially attractive the three or four medals 
with portraits of the Princess Clementina Sobieski, the 
bride of ‘‘ James III.’’ Both the spirited type with 
the galloping chariot (which commemorates her escape 
from Innsbriick in the charge of the gallant Wogan) 
and the actual marriage-medals are very fine. The 
British-struck tokens are, of course, of a very different 
order of artistic merit, engraved in secret by obscure 
artists, who would have found themselves in danger of 
the gallows if their work had been identified. |The 
“* Suum Cuique ”’ piece, whereon the Prince stands full- 
face in Highland costume, pointing forward with his 
right hand, is the best. It is to be noted that he wears 
the trews, not the kilt—quite correctly as it seems from 
the record of the contemporary chroniclers. It is more 
curious to find that there exists a medallic record of 
Charles Edward’s secret and fruitless visit to England 
in 1752, when he came over to London with the vain 


hope of finding materials for renewing the troubles of 
1745. Presumably this piece was for private circulation 
among plotters. To strike it seems hardly wise, since 
if a copy fell into the hands of the British Government it 
would warn them that something was on foot among the 
Jacobites. ; 

The military glories of the last few years of George II. 
—the time of Pitt’s ascendancy during the Seven Years’ 
War—are numerous both in the private and the official 
series. But it is curious to find that the really epoch- 
making events of this time—Clive’s victory of Plassey 
and Wolfe’s capture of Quebec—evidently did not excite 
so much public attention as the battle of Minden, or even 
as some of the exploits of Frederick the Great. Only 
one medal commemorates Plassey—a very fine one 
in the high Roman style, copied from Trajan’s REx 
PARTHIS DATUS, Whereon Clive, garbed as a Roman 
imperator, gives a sceptre to Mir Jaffier, the Nawab 
of Bengal whom he installed. It was issued by the 
‘* Society for Promoting Arts and Commerce ’’, as was 
also one of the two which record the fall of Quebec. 
But Minden produced not only official and artistic medals 
but many popular medalets for sale in the street, with 
realistic rather than graceful representations of the 
French army in full flight before the British Grenadiers. 

It is a little humiliating to note what a large propor- 
tion of the best medals of the Hanoverian period were 
executed by foreigners, such as Pingo, Dassier, and 
Kroker, who had settled down in England. But the 
work of at least one native artist, Kirk, stands compari- 
son with theirs and is highly creditable. 

A small appendix of two plates, given away with the 
index part, presents us with one magnificent early medal, 
which is undoubtedly the most important discovery of 
the last ten years. It is a fine cast-bronze medal of 
Margaret of Anjou, executed by an Italian artist, appa- 
rently while she was an exile, in 1461-2, at the court of 
her father, King Réné. The designer was Pietro de 
Milano, a well-known Italian medalist, and the bust is a 
fine one. This is the earliest known contemporary 
portrait medal of an English Sovereign, and must be 
placed at the head of the whole royal series, to which it 
forms a splendid introduction. 


MINSTERS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


“Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Ile de France.” 
By Elise Whitlock Rose. Illustrated by Vida 
Hunt Francis. 2 vols. London and New York: 
Putnams. 2ls. 

“Gothic Architecture in England and France.” By 
George Herbert West. London: Bell. 1911. 15s. 
net. 

“Cathedral Cities of Italy.’ Written and Illustrated 
by W. W. Collins. London: Heinemann. 1911. 
16s. net. 

“The Cathedrals of Central Italy.” By T. Francis 
Bumpus. London: Laurie. 1911. 16s. net. 


“ Cathedrals of Spain.” By John Allyne Gade. London: 
Constable. 1911. 15s. net. 


W* are obliged to group together under one review 

five books, any one of which would supply mate- 
rial for many observations. None of them is a mere 
‘publisher’s gift-book. Miss Rose and Miss Francis 
have already done for the cathedrals and cloisters of the 
South of France and of midland France, in double 
volumes, what they now do extremely well for those of 
that Ile de France in which alone purists find the true 
secret of Gothic architecture. The letterpress is pro- 
fusely illustrated with admirable photographs, and 
photography is at its most useful when giving the 
minute details of mouldings and sculpture. Dr. West's 
comparison of English and French architectural 
methods—a smaller but very full and compact book— 
is also for the most part illustrated in this way. Mr. 
Collins’ quarto contains nearly sixty charming coloured 
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sketches of his own, but the book is not just written 
round these. The letterpress has much charm and 
scientific interest. Mr. Bumpus’ expert guidance over 
part of the same ground needs no’ recommendation— 
quae regio in terris eius non plena laboris? But, 
except four colour-plates from paintings by Mr. Staf- 
ford Leake, the fifty-one illustrations are photographs 
too small in size to be of much value to a_ student. 
We have made a similar criticism before on this 
writer's otherwise instructive books. In Mr. Gade’s 
‘** Cathedrals of Spain ’’, on the other hand, several of 
the photographic illustrations are double-page. The 
descriptions are those of a trained architect, and an 
American at that. Nowhere is the-architectural sense 
more rigorous and scholarly than in writers from the 
land of Babel-like sky-abrasion. 

Mr. Gade very properly remarks that to study cathe- 
dral vaults and spires comprehendingly it is necessary 
to know the city and people and times that created them. 
In modern Europe, but especially in England, the 
minster stands up a lonely survival and majestic relic 
with all its ancient environment and history gone. The 
gem has no setting. Our artistic and antiquarian 
interest is almost wholly absorbed by ecclesiastical 
buildings, for the contemporary domestic and civic 
architecture has long ago disappeared. And the popu- 
lar life, the thoughts, manners, institutions, beliefs, of 
which noble Church buildings were at once the expres- 
sion and the pattern, have still more completely 
vanished. A cathedral is now only a hill rising out of 
a submerged land. To imagine that its environing nati- 
vity can ever be given back to it, and that it can ever 
become again the central feature of an harmonious 
picture, is to dream of the undoing of that primary fact 
of the modern world—the shattered unity of life. We 
are quite unable to follow Mr. Gade’s picture of the 
future, how, ‘* when the Spanish people have once more 
made education as general as it was under the accom- 
plished Arabs ’’, etc., ‘‘ they will take the rank their 
character and genius deserve among the nations. 
Their cathedrals will then stand in an environment 
befitting their grandeur, a society which will heip them 
to transmit to coming generations the noblest, imperish- 
able hopes of humanity ’’. Nature brings not back the 
mastodon, and the idea of reviving the glories of ancient 
Granada, Avila and Toledo by the spread of a kind of 
secularist board-school is almost comic. 

The buildings of every nation are an expression in 
stone of the national character—in Spain a curious 
blend of rigid prudery with luxuriant passion ; in France 
an elegant logicality, the wedding of reason to beauty ; 
in Germany fanciful romance shot with philosophy ; in 
England a certain noble strength and inconsequence. 
In the thirteenth century England began to outstrip 
her teacher, France, and the statuary at Wells is as 
fine as anything of the same date in Italy. Thence- 
forward the English style was not quite like anything 
else. It has been suggested, indeed, that but for the 
Reformation Perpendicular might have developed new 
ideas and forms of loveliness. But that is to forget 
that the Reformation was only one aspect of a general 
change of the European spirit, and that the flow of 
Gothic and religious inspiration was bound anyhow to 
dry up. Henry VII.’s Chapel or King’s College Chapel 
is a marvel of exquisite ingenuity and skill, but there is 
not enough Christianity in either to save an architec- 
tural tom-tit. 

What Mr. West says in his excellent handbook of the 
influence of geological formation on church building— 
and one secret of all building is the use of local material 
—is probably less true of the great edifices, the stone 
for which was often brought from a distance. Salis- 
bury, however, owes much of its beauty to the Chilmark 
quarries, ten miles away. Scottish ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture always must have had a rather dour Caledonian 
look, and it seems strange to rank Glasgow and Burgos 
together under one head of Gothic. Yet Spanish 
scenery has often its melancholy, sad and crumb- 
ling hillsides broken only, as Mr. Gade says, by the 
brilliant bloodstain of the poppy, the gold of the dande- 
lion, and the thistle’s episcopal purple. But up out of 


the desolation suddenly spring the towers and spires 
of Old Castile, where the Cid took the Lady Zimena to 
be his bride, and our Edward I. exchanged troth with 
Castilian Eleanor. 


MONOPOLIES UNDER FREE TRADE. 


‘Monopoly and Competition.” By Hermann Levy. 
London: Macmillan. 1911. 10s. net. 


T is a comfortable delusion of the commonplace Free 
Trader, the man, that is, who does not follow 
modern economic tendencies, to believe that free trade 
protects him from the monopolies that spring up under 
cartels and trusts. One may admit that in free trade 
there is an element which checks somewhat the ten- 
dency to create cartels and trusts. This has a distinct 
interest for economists; as much as anything for the 
difficulty of the inquiry; and on that account it has 
attracted the attention of Dr. Levy, the Professor 
of Economics in the University of Heidelberg. His 
book was written, and has been translated, for English- 
men as an account of the present industrial organisation 
of England; and the general statement as to this 
organisation is that it is ‘‘ characterised by monopolist 
tendencies which run counter to the hitherto prevailing 
régime of free competition ’’. 

Still, with all these monopolist tendencies, there 
are certain ‘‘ defective ’’ conditions which prevent them 
from the full development they have reached in America 
and Germany. This has been considered in England 
as a favourable condition. There has been a strong 
feeling against cartels and trusts, and advantage has 
been taken of the traditional feeling against mono- 
polies to associate it with the defence of free trade. 
‘* It was considered, for instance’’, says Professor 
Levy, ‘‘ that free trade, or the low cost of freights, 
owing to England’s insular position, would make it 
impossible to form a cartel or trust for the raising 
of prices. It has been disproved now by the prosperity 
of existing monopolies.”’ 

What is quite certain is that we are actually under a 
régime of monopolies which have defied the theories of 
free trade; and that free importation cannot break 
them down. The effect of monopolies on prices is a 
difficult subject for analysis; and it is by no means 
clear that the analysis of our English monopolies shows 
we have suffered from them. Mr. Macrosky, who is 
quoted by Professor Levy as our highest authority on 
trusts, and whose book he acknowledges for most of 
the facts as to existing monopolist associations, is 
sceptical as to the ill-effects of the English combinations 
on prices. Mr. Macrosky contends that the higher 
prices can only be attacked if it can be proved that 
competition prices are healthy prices. Professor Levy 
objects to the vagueness of ‘‘healthy prices’’. The 
combination may keep firms in existence which would 
die out and keep up profits these firms could not 
make for themselves. The problem is the same as the 
desirability of maintaining decaying industries by pro- 
tection. We cannot go into the technical discussion ; 
but the general conclusion of Professor Levy himself 
is that ‘‘ it seems to me that a general verdict on the 
economic effect of the actual prices obtained by English 
monopolist organisations is impossible, though there is 
no doubt of their monopolist trend ”’. 

The most interesting point, however, about trusts 
and combinations is the supposed restraint of free trade 
on their creation. We are told that a protective tariff 
is the one great stimulus to them. Professor Levy 
identifies himself indeed with the popular English 
opinion that has prevailed on the subject. He says 
‘* British Tariff Reformers are so well aware of this 
connexion that they often desire a protective tariff 


simply as a means to creating trusts, which they con- ' 


sider to be the most advantageous form of indus- 
trial organisation. Whether sound or not, this project 
has no great influence on the practical development of 
English economic policy’. This is a foreigner’s mis- 
take. No Tariff Reformer desires a protective tariff 
simply to create trusts. He does not desire a strictly 
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protective tariff at all. Professor Levy adds his opinion 
that the English people will display no sympathy with 
such schemes. But his opinion is irrelevant. He goes 
on to show that free trade may be completely circum- 
vented by the British creators of trusts and combina- 
tions. He says: ‘‘ The recent rise of cartels and trusts 
must therefore be regarded as essentially the pure result 
of that economic law which we have called the movement 
towards concentration. There is no reason why the 
recently invented international cartels should not pro- 
duce the necessary conditions for monopoly, in England, 
just as well as in other countries, inasmuch as inter- 
national agreements have the same practical effect as a 
protective tariff.’’ 

It seems plain, on Professor Levy’s own showing, that 
the effect of maintaining free trade is only to make the 
process of monopoly building a little slower. A pro- 
tective tariff would make it somewhat easier ; but inter- 
national agreements, the equivalent of a tariff, are sure 
to be entered into. We are not surprised, therefore, at 
Professor Levy’s conclusion : that the nation which still 
believes it won industrial freedom for all time will 
become convinced ‘‘ that in large spheres of industrial 
production a change in organisation is dawning which 
will offer new economic problems both to the student 
and the statesman ’’. Inthe meantime, as he satirically 
remarks, many Liberal members connected with cartels 
and trusts may well derive some persona! comfort from 
the negative attitude of their party. 


NOVELS. 
“Marrying Money.” By Louis J. Vance. London: 
Grant Richards. 1911. 63. 


We are bound to expect that a certain number of suc- 
cessful novels will from time to time be dramatised, but 
of late a custom has grown of producing novels from 
the piots of plays. Some sort of protest should be made 
against this, for the shelves of the circulating library 
are full enough without these intruders. Several 
persons, we believe, make a living from writing books 
round musical comedies and other popular theatrical 
productions, and the legitimate novelist has reason to 
regard them as pirates. We do not mean that Mr. 
Vance is one of these, for though he has taken a play 
as the foundation of his book he has himself written 
plenty of really bright and amusing description which 
suggests that he is wasting his time at this sort of work. 
The tale gives us glimpses of life in a small American 
town, and, if the writer is to be depended on, reveals 
a society of which few in England can have dreamt. 
Whether the penniless young man who served behind 
the chemist’s counter would really have been welcomed 
as the husband of the local heiress is, however, one of 
the things concerning which we beg leave to doubt. 
Even the bird of freedom usually likes to find some 
feathers in its nest. 


“The Forward in Love.’ By Richard Bird. London: 
Herbert and Daniel. 1911. 6s. 


‘‘An Improbable Comedy ”’ is the sub-title of this 
novel, and it would not be easy to better the description, 
though perhaps it is a little too mild for a story that 
at once reminds one of Anstey extravaganza. ‘‘ If you 
were a Blue ’’, said Molly, up for the May Week, when 
the Junior Dean of S. Chad’s proposed to her in a canoe 
on the Backs, ‘“‘If you were a Blue’’, she repeated, 
dripping and half hysterical on the bank—for the 
Dean’s agitation had immediately capsized them—‘‘ I 
might’’. When next day he saw her off at the station 
he asked her if she meant it. She had quite forgotten 
what “‘it’’ might be, but of course she said yes. That, 
shortly, is the induction. The improbable comedy 
begins when the Dean dyes his hair red and under 
another name enters at Selby as a freshman, devoting 
himself to the Rugby game with such success that the 
desired distinction becomes potentially his. But at the 
eleventh hour he heard by chance of certain rules about 
the standing of those who play for their University, and 


owned up: and retiring temporarily in the direction of 
S. Pancras, got into the same railway compartment 
as Molly and her friend Edith, who had come up to see 
the match. This last situation makes an apt and amus- 
ing climax to a nonsense-story that is well written and 
which contains some dialogue’ of more than common 
crispness. 


“Enter Charmian.” By Harold Vallings. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 

The first few chapters of this book may be read with 
wonder, a good many more with despair; but the last 
half-dozen with resignation, since it has been written 
that ‘“‘no hope can have no fear’’. Mr. Vallings’ 
novel seems to deal with the fortunes of five pairs of 
lovers, though it is possible that there may be a sixth 
which we have forgotten. We are only certain that 
to-morrow or the next day we shall remember none of 
them. From a retired general to a gardener there are 
all conditions of men in this ‘‘ comedy-idyll ’’, and it is 
difficult to say which of them is the most tiresome. The 
general’s Irish brogue when put into cold print is a 
fearful and wonderful thing, but the gardener is even 
worse, talking Devonshire dialect through many pages. 
Local colour by means of phonetics should be applied 
with care, as sauce to a joint; given as a separate dish 
we find it crude and not to be digested. But much 
could be forgiven had we any idea as to the reason why 
this novel was written. Plot, dialogue and characters 
are alike without interest. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘The Position of Women in Indian Life.” By H.H. the Maharani 
of Baroda and §. M. Mitra. London: Longmans. 1911. 5s. net. 


This book is inspired and in part written by the wife of a 
ruling Indian Prince, who has travelled widely and, outside 
her own country at least, emancipated herself from the 
seclusion which debars Indian ladies from practical know- 
ledge of the world in which they live. The literary merit 
as well as the array of facts is no doubt due to the Hindu 
gentleman who has acted as her collaborator. With all 
respect to this well-known and accomplished writer, we could 
wish there were more of the Maharani and less of Mr. Mitra 
in the book. At the present stage it is far too complex 
and minute for the purpose at which it aims. Something 
much more simple and practical is required. The work is 
not, as the title might imply, an attempt to explain to 
Westerns the position which women occupy in the Indian 
communities or the disadvantages which attend such 
peculiarly Indian customs as the seclusion of women, the 
caste system, the want of female education, child-marriage, 
and other barriers to progress. It is, in theory at least, 
addressed to the women of India, and states in some detail 
the social systems of the West in connexion with the position 
and occupations of women with the idea of instructing Indian 
women and arousing them to like efforts, Even if trans- 
lated into the Indian vernacular, it must fail till Indian 
women are sufficiently educated to read and understand it. 
More than that, the entire system of Indian life must be 
changed before the visions of the Maharani can be realised 
or the ground prepared. But the change will be all 
the quicker if the beginning is made on an humbler and 
more practical basis. With her ideas and the position she 
occupies the Maharani might make a beginning in her own 
State. The question is whether the people would in the 
end be happier and better of the change. We confess some 
doubts, but feel certain of one thing. The change to be 
effective must be gradual and slow. 


“Society Sketches in the Eighteenth Century.” By Norman 
- Pearson. London: Arnold. 1911. 12s. 6d. 


Excepting ‘‘Governor Pitt’? and ‘‘ Lady Townshend” 
these sketches have already appeared in magazine form. 
Johnson is wisely left out; he was not in “society” 
and much too big a man for drawing-room small-talk. 
Mr. Pearson is evidently an industrious hunter after 
trifle. We can thoroughly recommend these tabloid 
biographies. Neatly condensed, with apt quotations, 
they are just the thing for dinner conversations where 
an intellectual flavour is considered essential for the 
reputation of the hostess. Poor George Selwyn! But why 
quote the very worst of his efforts? Mr. Pearson analyses 
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wit and humour with almost professorial solemnity—and 
comes to no conclusion. We fail to see the reason for drag- 
ging Lady Townshend from oblivion. Mean, spiteful, and 
frankly animal she is surely better buried. We prefer 
Walpole in his letters. His friends need no finger-post to 
understand him. Only a bystander, yet he saw and felt 
more of life than his age gave him credit for, and long after 
many a heavy contemporary is forgotten his cheery optimism 
and happy hits at humbug will keep a joyous memory green. 
One even forgives him the Gothic revival. Did he not laugh 
at himself? The pale ghost of Hannah More flits across far 
too many of Mr. Pearson’s pages. She and Fanny Burney 
will sit together in the heaven of respectability. One turns 
with relief to the stories of the ‘‘ Road ’’ where Claude Duval 
was a hero to the type of woman whose descendants now gaze 
into crystals and attend lectures on the anatomy of the soul. 
In order to be quite modern Mr. Pearson indexes his 
characters. 


‘* Selsey Bill: Historic and Prehistoric.” 
London: Duckworth, 1911. 

The local antiquary has been the subject of much cheap 
derision from the days of Scott onwards, and it is true that 
as a rule he cannot see the wood for the trees, but Freeman 
did much to restore a sense of his value, and provide him 
with a more fruitful method. Mr. Heron-Allen comes well- 
equipped for his task; he is a man of science, and is to be 
trusted on the intricate geology and physical geography 
which have made Selsey a place with a character and a 
special history of its own. Selsey Bill is one of three great 
promontories jutting out into the eastern end of the Channel, 
Dungeness, Beachy Head, and Selsey Bill. The last is little 
better than a low islet of shingle and sand, with some miles 
of sandbank and shallow to seaward. It is the termination 
of the maritime plain of West Sussex, notable as possessing 
perhaps the finest soil and the most productive farming in 
the South of England. Much of it is barely above tide 
mark, and only a year ago nearly five thousand acres of 
farming land once reclaimed reverted to mud bank and tidal 
estuary. The actual living interest of Selsey is perhaps less 
its farming than its fishermen, a vigorous and unspoilt 
community, who need an uncommon measure of skill and 
courage to work among the fierce and intricate tide-ways that 
lie between their homes and the ‘‘ Owers’”’ lightship. The 
district is rich in every element of lecal history; it is the 
classic collecting ground for certain fossils of the ‘‘ Brackles- 
ham ”’ beds, it possesses almost the only certain “ glacial ”’ 
deposits south of the Thames, the remains of pre-historic 
man are succeeded by a wealth of Roman objects, including 
the only specimens of Etrusco-Roman pottery yet discovered 
in Britain. Saxon work is not lacking; indeed, the 
ecclesiastical history of Selsey begins with a charter (doubt- 
ful) of the seventh century, in which Ceadwalla gives land 
for the construction of a monastery in Selsey, which became 
the cathedral that was transferred to Chichester in 1075. 
But the temptation to dip further into this comely and well- 
printed volume must be resisted. Resistance is difficult for 
lovers of Sussex—most English of counties, that holds you 
with a slow but abiding passion. whether it be for the Downs 
or the Weald, all the way from Selsey Bill to Rye Harbour. 


By Edward Heron-Allen. 


‘Influences of Geographic Environment.” By Ellen Churchill 
Semple. London: Constable. 18s. net. 

This book is a very satisfactory example of the more sober 
treatment of geography as an accessory to history. The 
author’s extensive analyses of the various geographical con- 
ditions in which the human race has lived and does live are 
proofs that the study of geographical conditions is essential 
to the understanding of the history of peoples and nations. 
The inferences are sober, as befits a modern writer who dis- 
trusts deceptive simplification such as that of Buckle, who 
would find the difference between India and Greece in a direct 
psychological result of geographical environment ; India’s 
fancy stimulated and her reason stifled by the overpowering 
aspects of Nature; Greece’s reason stimulated by aspects 
of Nature nearer the measure of man _ himself. In 
France the art and literature centres are in the river 
lowlands and plains. It is so in Italy; the effect seems 
to be not of race but of environment. The author’s solu- 
tion is ‘‘ Mountain regions discourage the budding of genius 
because they are areas of isolation, confinement, remote from 
the great currents of men and ideas that move along the 
river valleys’’. There is much toil, little leisure; in the 
fertile plains wealth and leisure ; and the different economic 
and social results in turn are causes of secondary intellectual 
and artistic effects. One may hesitate as to whether these 
and similar inferences from facts ranging over the world in 
prehistoric, ancient and modern times are properly to be 
considered scientific. But there can be no doubt of the fasci- 


nation of the subject and of the book. 


By Cécile Hugon, 


‘Social France in the Seventeenth Century.” 


London: Methuen. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

We know little of the condition of France outside Paris 
and the Court in the seventeenth century. Here, then, was 
an excellent opportunity to portray the seventeenth-century 
Frenchman at home, in all classes of life. Now, the chief 
fault we have to find with this compilation, which is otherwise 
well written, well constructed, and clearly the outcome of 
much reading and study of authorities, is that too much 
has been attempted. What we expected and wanted was 
an account of social conditions in ordinary country and 
town life. What Mr. Hugon has done is to travel 
again over the well-worn ground of Court moeurs, and 
to deal with a large number of subjects, each of which 
would deserve a separate book to itself: such as religion, 
art, literature, crime and criminals. To our mind it is 
a vast pity he should not have confined his work to the 
less familiar topics. He gives three whole solid chapters 
to the Court, and only one chapter to the country gentry— 
poor, hard-working fellows, working manually, not muck 
superior to their own farm labourers—and the tradespeople. 
A strange lack of the faculty for selecting what is new and 
interesting, one might say, were it not for the fact that 
Mr. Hugon is at his best when treating of the less known. 
His accounts of the gentry and tradesmen and labourers, of 
the extraordinarily rich and spicy cuisine of the time (in 
which no simple dish was tolerated), of the curious fashions 
in dress, of the hazards of travelling, of the terrible 
existence of the very poor, are interesting in the extreme, 
and make us wish that he had altogether omitted a zood 
quarter of this volume. 


“Turkey and the Turks.” By Z. Duckett Ferriman. London: 


Mills and Boon. 1911. 10s, 6d. net. 

Of late years there have been several excellent books pub- 
lished on this subject. Those who have read Sir Charles 
Eliot's Turkey in Europe Miss Garnett’s Turkey of 
the Ottomans *’, and Sir E. Pears’ ‘‘ Turkey and its People ”’ 
will have acquired quite a respectable acquaintance with the 
history, religions, politics, and customs of the diverse races 
that inhabit the Turkish Empire. Mr. Ferriman’s book 
comes, therefore, somewhat late in the day, and it will not 
convey much fresh information to those who have mastered 
the three volumes above mentioned. It would, however, be 
unfair not to state that he writes from long personal experi- 
ence, and admits his great obligations to other authorities, 
particularly Sir E. Pears. The interest which contemporary 
events must continue to concentrate on Turkey may well be 
counted as an excuse for a publication which otherwise 
might certainly be held superfluous. Indeed, he has an 
excellent chapter on Mohammedanism which contains a 
somewhat superficial but clear and accurate account of that 
faith and the idiosyncrasies of the races which profess it. 
It should form an instructive study for those who are eagerly 
taking up the cause of the Persians at the present time. 
This people, the author points out, are either philosophers 
or fanatics; they hold their faith but vaguely or 
will refuse a draught of water to the unbeliever, which 
neither Arab nor Turk would dream of doing. The Turk, he- 
thinks, is the steadying influence in Islam. Unfortunately, 
by Europeans the Turk is judged from his officials, who are 
generally not Turks at all. 


Vol. XIII. Genealogical 


“The Cambridge Modern History.” 
Cambridge: At the 


Tables and Lists and General Index. 
University Press. 1911. 16s. net. 

This volume contains a large number of genealogies, 
lists cf various kinds, and a general index. It would be 
difficult to think of any family of historical interest which is 
not included in the genealogies, and so far as we are able to 
check them, they appear to be complete and accurate. The 
tables and lists are of infinite variety, ranging from 
Governors of British Dependencies to Popes, Doges, Prime 
Ministers of Foreign States, the principal leagues, alliances, 
congresses and conferences of the last four centuries. Why 
is the Marquess of Crewe omitted from the list of Irish 
Viceroys? As Lord Houghton he held office for two and 
a-half years. This volume, apart from the others, will 
prove invaluable to any historical scholar. Indeed, we are 
aware of no other containing so much accurate and useful 
information of this kind collected in a form so accessible. 

Britain Across the Seas: America.” Ey A.G. Bradley. London: 
National Society's Depository. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bradley’s ability to tell and retell the story of British 
achievements in North America in a manner always fresh 
and entertaining is quite remarkable. He has written on 
Canadian history so fully and so frequently that he might: 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


FOR A QUARTER OF A GENTURY 
the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1910 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,585,786 Sterling, 


while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 


“ There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —7imes. 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 
, Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 
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seem to be overdoing it in covering the whole ground again 
with quicker and more comprehensive glance. Yet we find 
ourselves re-reading, with all the old interest, the familiar 
story of the American Colonies and the Seven Years’ War, 
of Wolfe and Quebec, the Empire Loyalists, the war of 
1812-15, and the development of Canada down to the days of 
federation. Mr. Bradley’s gift for picturesque narrative 
explains our interest in part, but not wholly. It is good to 
refresh one’s memory, and we think the particular merit of 
this book is that it may be read alike by those who know the 
story well and by those who hardly know it at all. In a 
couple of chapters at the end Mr. Bradley deals with the 
West Indies—‘‘ an interesting and picturesque contrast to 
the continental Colonies.’’ It is, as he says, no part of his 
business to anticipate, but we may note that in Mr. Bradley’s 
view if the white population ever attempts to give effect to 
the sinister suggestion of absorption by the United States, 
‘the negro might prove too stout a monarchist’’. The book 
is well illustrated from photographs, old prints, and maps. 


ErratuM.—In last week’s issue, page 786, col. 2, ll. 20-24, 
read as follows :—‘‘ On this question of numbers, if disestab- 
lishment is to be decided by the people only of the particular 
country in which the Church is to be attacked, let us remember 
this in England.”’ ‘“If’’ was omitted by a printers’ error. 


For this Week’s Books see page 840. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli ; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. FIOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg, 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden, 


LISBON: 


CHRISTIANIA : 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERAASSETT. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscripticn List will open on FRIDAY, the 29th day of DECEMBER, 1911, 
and close on or before WEDNESDAY, the 3rd day of JANUARY, 1012. 


ANCLC-HUNCARIAN POTTERIES, Limited. 


Incorpcrated uncer the Con.panies (Consclidation) Act, 1908, 
CAPITAL - - - £125,000. 
Divided into 1c0,coo 7 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of 
41 each, and 25,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 30,000 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and the whole of the Ordinary Shares 
will be allotted to the Vendor as fully paid in part payment of the purchase 
consideration. 70,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 
Shares are now offered for Subscription at par, payable as follows :—as. 6d. 
Share on Application, 7s. 6d. per share on Allotment, and 10s, one month after 
Allotment. 
Share Warrants to bearer will be issued in respect of Fully-paid Shares 
upon payment of the usual fees. 
The profits will be divided, first in paying to the Preference Shareholders 
a Cumulative dividend of 7 per cent., after which the Ordinary Shareholders 
will receive 7 per cent. Any further profits will be divided among all the 
shareholders. The Cumulative Participating Preference Shares are fre- 
fereztial as to Capital, and for any arrears of dividend, 


Net Profit in 1908. £4,455 

Net Profit in 1909...  €7,800 

Net Profit in 1910... ae 

Estimated Net Profit in 1911 ... £16,717 
DrReEctoRs. 


H. CUTHBERT HALL, Eeq., M.I.E.E., 23 Albemarle Street, W. 

Dr, BELA von EGRY, Member of the Hungarian Parliament, Budapest. 
A. WEISS, Esq., Banker, 86 Reguleiregracht, Amsterdam. 

IGNACZ PALLOS, Esq., 7-9 Hajis-uteza, Budapest (Managing Director). 


BANKERS. 
THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LTD., 2 Princes Street, 
E.C., and Branches. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT OF REUTER’S TELEGRAM CO., LTD., 
43 Coleman Street, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. HENRY J. GARRATT & CO., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

Messrs. WELDON & EDWARDS, 10 New Broad Street, E.C. 

AUDITORs. 
Mr. CHARLES S. CHURTON, F.A.A., 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
GEZA HANDLER, II. Margitkérut, 13 Budapest. 

SECRETARIES AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
ANGLO-DUTCH FINANCE TRUST, 62 London Wall, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purposes set forth in the Memoran- 
dum of Association and inter alia to acquire in the terms of the contract 
mentioned below, and work as a going concern as from the 15th day of 
December, 1911, and further develop the now well-known Pottery business 
of Mr. Ignacz Palldés, in the Town of Tab County of Somogy, in the Kingdom 
of Hungary. 

Since its foundation the business has developed and increased in a most 
satisfactory manner, as will be seen from the following figures :— 

RECEIPTS. 


YEAR. MANUFACTURE, 
1908 6,849,859 pieces £16,705 
19¢9 9.705.717 ,, £24,180 
1910 15,627,578 £39,206 


PURCHASE PRICE. 

The Purchase Price wae fixed by the Vendor as on the date of 15th Decem- 
ber, 1911, at the sum of £110,000, the whole of which the Vendor is 
prepared to accent in Fully Paid Preference and Ordinary Shares of £1 
each in the Capital of this Company. 

VALUATION. 
The Freehold Land, Factory, and various Buildings, inclusive 
of Machinery and equipment, hag been valued by the well-  . 
known Expert, A. Fonville, Consulting Engineer, at about £77,000 
Since further extensions have been made at about... ine é6s 000 
Available Stock and cash about 4 ott a a 9,000 


£111,000 


No payment has been made.in respect of goodwill. 
WORKING CAPITAL, 

The proceeds of the sale of 15,000 7 per Cent. Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares now offered for subscription will serve for further 
Working Capital and the general purposes of the Company. 

DIVIDEND PROSPECTS. 

The books and accounts show the Net Profits to have increased from 1908 

to 1910 as follows :— 
1908 to 1910 Increased from £4,455 to £12,991. 

The Profits of the vear 1910 were sufficient to cover twice the amount 
requiied to pay the Dividend of 7 per cent. on the Preference Shares, and 
for the 8 months ending 31st August, 1911, the net Profit has been £11,145, 
or at the rate of £16,717 per annum. 

REPORT. 

in eae S. Churton, F.A.A., reports under date 15th December, 1911, 
as follows :— 

To the Directors of the Anglo-Hungarian Potteries, Limited. 

I have the honour to report that, having inspected authenticated 
documents and accounts relating to the business carried on in Hungary by 
Mr. Ignacz Pallds, I certify that the net profits as shown in the Prospec- 
tus are in accordance with the said accounts, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that in my opinion with the increased Capital about to be 
introduced the scope of the business could be greatly enlarged, and that 
even at the same ratio of improvement as has been shown in the past 
few vears, it could be confidently expected that the profits of the business 
would be considerably increased; and that after providing for Manage- 
ment, Administrative Expenses, etc., there should be a balance (even at a 
low estimate) sufficient to provide a dividend of from 10 per cent. to 12} 
per cent. 8. CHuRTon. 
The minimum subscription fixed by the Articles of Association is seven 

shares of £1 each. 

It is intended to apply for a special Settlement on the London Stock 
Exchange as soon as possible after allotment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Office of the Company, or applications may 
be made by letter enclosing amount payable on application. 

Dated, Loxpon, 28th December, 1911. 

APPLICATION FORM. 

This Form, accompanied by the amount payable on application, mus! be 
eent to the Company's Bankers. 

70,000 Cumulative Participating Preference Shares of £1 each are now 
cffered at par. 

To the Directors of the 

PorrTeries, LIMItep, 
62 London Y'all, 

GextLeMen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ 
being 2/6 per Share on application for .........s+0+ Shares, T request that 
you will allot me above number of Shares on the terms nan«d in ycur 
Prospectus of the 28th December, 1911, and I agree to vay the slotment 
and balance of £1 per Share on such Shares on the dates named in above 
Prospectus, and I request you to pce my name on the Register of Members 
for the Shares 6o allotted. 

Name in full 
(Mr., Mrs., 


or Miss) 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box, 


S.H.B. 3204. 


| The sportsman—the man that hunts, shoots, plays 
4 golf—knows and appreciates the benefit of a 


Mustard Bath 


“‘ Sport wert hand in hand 
with Science.” 


—TENNYSON, 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


PASTILLES 


A Jor Throat é Voice. 


@ F They act with remarkable effect in all affec- 


tions of the throat and vocal organs. Used by 

the most notable Public Speakers, Preachers, 
Singers, Actors, etc. 

Sold in 1/- and 4.6 boxes by all Chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles are mar}.ed with a | ar. 

Sole Manufacturers: 

EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 

Liverpool & London. 


Free sample on receipt of penny postase and name 
o/ this paper 


Dr.-J. Collis Browne’s 


Universally acknowledged to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 


Insist on having 
|EQUGHS, COLDS 
Chlorodyne 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all at-acks of 
Purchasers should see that RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. 


the name is on the stamp 
and emphatically refuse Acts like a Charm in 
; substitutes. 


DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
4 Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. j 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — Some nominations, 


£ annum, are offered for January Term and May for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY.— Apply to the Bursar. 


P O Under Contract with His Majesty’s Governinent, 

8 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN’ PORTS. 


P&© Pleasure Cruises 


By &.Y. “ VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 


+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &. No. 1, Feb, 21 to Mar. 23. 

*CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, é&o. No. 2. Mar. 28 to April 24, 

*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &. No. 3. Apl 27 to May 25. 
+ From SOUTHAMPTON, * From MARSEILLES, 


Fares from 30 Guineas. 


PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 
For Freight and Passage apply 


P. &0. Offices | London. 


— 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira. 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


: | Service London Southampton 
* BALMORAL CASTLE _..,.|_ Royal Mail Dec. 30 
t DUNLUCE CASTLE .. ..| Intermediate Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
ARMADALE CASTLE | Royal Mail 6 
+ GALICIAN Pt Intermediate Jan. 5 | Jan. 6 
* Via Madeira. { Via Teneriffe. 


t Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies— Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM 


The National Training Home for the Feeble-Mindcd, 
NEAR REDHILL, SURREY. 


During cver60 years, without other than Voluntary support, 
over 4,000 of these helpless ones have been cared for, with happy 
results of skilled and kindly treatment. 


£40 a Day Required from Voluntary Beneficence Alone. 


Con! ributions and Christmas Gifts earnestly invited and gratefully 
received by 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Seretary, Earlsiwood Offices, 
36 King William Street, London Bridge, E C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :=—= 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
4s @ 
Half O14 we we OTF 2 


Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW’, the Publisher would be glad to be infor a 
immediately. 
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LEANING SPIRE. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘*A caustic humour and a grim sense of futility are in 
many of them; others have a gentle pity and a fervent 
love of the beautiful and the natural. They all show 
a fine appreciation of and conversance with literary 
form.’’—Morning Leader. 


“The writer gives to each that subtle touch of 
genius that makes one wonder how such simply told 
narratives are so full of interest.” 

The Englishman (Calcutta). 


‘It is many years since I read a collection of short 
stories with so exquisite a charm.’ ’—Everybody’ s Weekly. 

‘*So near to the thing that is all nature.’ 
Westminster Gazette, 


Polished steel.”"—Academy. ‘“‘ Clever stories.’’— 
Sunday Times. ‘‘ Sketches of rare quality . . . delicacy 
of finish gives them a peculiar charm.’ Nottingham 
Guardian. ‘Atmosphere, incident, subtle characteri- 
sation . . . fine workmanship . » « perfect of their 
kind.’’—A berdeen Free Press. 


‘‘Fine literary qualities. . . immensely far removed 
from the present average.’’—Lucas Malet, 


‘*A distinct charm of their own... yet we think 
he writes not so much with any idea | of charming 
anybody as of fulfilling his own pleasure.”’ 


Johannesburg Star. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 2 /6 
21-2 Brooke Street, Holborn, 


PHENOMENAL PUBLISHING PROJECT. 
A 2/6 Review for 1/- 


Owing to repeated demands on the part of the Public for a high 
class Review at a Popular Price, the management of 


The English Review 


have decided to reduce the price per copy to 


ONE SHILLING, 


commencing with the January 1912 number. NO ALTERATION 
will be made in the QUALITY or QUANTITY, and the standard 
for which ‘‘ The Review” has become famous will be maintained. 


Annual Subscription, 12/6, post free to all parts 
of the world. 


“The Finest Review in the Sagem Language” 
Arnold Bennet?) 


for One Shilling net. 


January Number Now Ready. 


CONTENTS. 

A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY, Henry Newsoit 
AMONG MY BOOKS (iii). Freperic Harrison 
IN SEARCH OF DIVINITY (ii). GEorGE Moore 
HOME RULE AND FINANCE, Pror. T. M. KettTie 
NATALIA. 
THE MASK. F, Tennyson 
THE PURITAN-AND THE THEATRE. HALDANE MACFALL 
POETRY. Ricwarp Mippteton, W. H. Davies, and E. S. Lorimer 
‘BELLA DONNA” and “ DEAR OLD CHARLIE,” 


THE OLD LADIES OF ETCHING-NEEDLE STREET. 
WALTER SICKERT 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM DE Lara J. Kerr Lawson 
‘“WE COME DOWN TO A SHILLING.” Tue Epiror 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Send a post card with your name and address for free-specimen copy, and 
‘ some particulars of the literary success of the year,” sent gratis and post free. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 17-21 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


A PERIODICAL OF THE BEST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE FOR ONE SHILLING. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Fiction. 

Stories in Grey (Barry Pain); Young Beck : A Chip of the Old 
Block (M. M/‘Donnell Bodkin) ; The Way of an Eagle 
(E. M. Dell). Fisher Unwin. 6s. each. 

Enter Bridget (Thomas Cobb). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Kennedy Square (F. Hopkinson Smith). Laurie. 6s. 


REFERENCE Book. 
London Charities (Edited by John Lane). Chatto and Windus, 
1s. 6d. 
ScrencE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The New Treatment of the Mind (R. Demain-Grange). Bennett. 
3s. net. 
THEOLOCY. 
The Little Orthodox Manual of Prayers of the Holy Orthodox 
Catholic Church (F. W. Groves Campbell). The Century 
Press. 2s, 6d. net. 


“VERSE AND DRama. 
Lady Frederick; A Man of Honour; Jack Straw (W. S. 
Maughan). Heinemann. ls. 6d. net each. 
Forty-Two Poems (James Elroy Flecker). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Poems of Luke Hamilton Talbot (Selected and arranged by 
Arthur Bennett). Warrington: Sunrise Publishing Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mere Man (Margaret Dalham). Century Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
Nights at the Play (H. M. Walbrook). Ham-Smith. 5s. net. 
Social Pathology (Samuel George Smith). Macmillan. 
REVIEWS AND MaGaziINes FoR January. —- The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Scribner's, 1s. ; The East and the West, The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, 5s. net; Rhythm, ls.; The English 
Review, 1s. net; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOO 

METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HEN RY SOTHERAN & 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C, 
Telephones ; (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Faninee, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Legacy Duties, Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


R. ANDERSON & 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for.Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge, Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
. Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y P As. Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR JANUARY 
Commences a NEW VOLUME, and contains contributions by — 


THE meet LORD MacDONNELL of SWINFORD, G.C.S.I., K.C.V.0. 
= FINANCE OF IRISH GOVERNMENT: A RerrosrecT AND 
ROSPECT, 


D. S. MacCOLL 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: Its Prostems, Resources, 
ADMINISTRATION. 


PHILIP MORRELL, M.P. OUR PERSIAN POLICY, 
SIR ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S.I. (/ate Liens. Governor of Bengal). 
HE CHA GES" IN INDIA, 
SWAMI BABA BHARATI. 
HOW KING GEORGE COULD WIN - HEARTS OF THE 
HINDOOS. 


OLUTION OF THE MYSTERY OF BIRD FLIGHT’ 


MAJOR- GENERAL H. B. JEFFREYS, C,B. 
THE WORKING CLASSES AND A NATIONAL ARMY, 


THE ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 
RLINCK CRITICALLY ESTIMATED ? 


ARTHUR aes Commissioner of Immigration for the Dominion 


of Ci 
THE IMPERIAL EMIGRANT AND HIS POLITICAL RELIGION. 


THE REV. A. H. T. CLARKE. 
THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
H. NELSON GAY. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE: From Nar tes To 


TRIPOLI. 
MRS. HUTH JACKSON. THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY, 


PERCY POxBY (LZ in in the University of Liverpool). 
DEPOPUL. NGLAND DURING THE NINE- 
EEN H CENTURY. 


SIR G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
ERMATH OF AGADIR: Succestioxs FOR A SETTLEMENT 
= AMBITIONS. 


London : Spotriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.), 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


AND 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A, 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations. 


* Very emphatically tops om all."—Daiiy Graphic. 
** A brilliant book.” —Zime. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
The best handbook to Contes ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, too Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthin 
Bournemouth, Exeter, hems mn Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth tk 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovaiig 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valle velly, 
Weston-super- Mare, "Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyt Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rost, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, estiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
pee orwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands 

ould use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


Malvern, 


LLANGOLLEN : DARL & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris aND New York: BRENTANO'S. 


The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


KING GEORGE 


included in the Library which he took 
with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday ” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
1o King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “Fnferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1}d. 
post free. 


A LITERARY & ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


Fourth Year of Publication 


THE ODD 
VOLUME 


One hundred pages of literary matter and Illus- 

trations by the leading authors and artists of 

the day, 14 pictures in full colour and very 
many in black-and-white 


WORTH HALF-A-CROWN. SOLD FOR ONE SHILLING 
at Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom 


Published in Aid of the Funds of 
THE NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THIS WEEKS ISSUE CONTAINS :— 
THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF LATICES. 
By H. E. POTTS, M.Sc. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF UNITED SERDANG. 
THE PROMISE OF PANAMA. 
STUMPS v. SEEDS (CARTOON.) 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND AESTHETIC VALUE 
OF TEA. 
THE MERLIMAU. 
SUBSCRIPTION PER ae. in the United Kingdom, 3/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 
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Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—“ Mr. William 
Wicherley, F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. J do not think that anybody living ts a 
greater authority on rubber than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called ‘ The Whole Art of Rubber 
Growing, and I strongly recommend it to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and pleasant reading.” 


THE WHOLE ART 
RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 


I.—IntRopucToRY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


Il.—Trees THAT CouNT—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies—Remarkable Growths— Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems — Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—Trees THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLAzIOvII: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands—The Manihot at Home—A Tree for the 
Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The 
Young Tree—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


VI.—ManinotT Graziovir: Tapping Freaks— Propagation in 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of 
the Manihot— Propagation and Rate of Growth—Value to 
the Manufacturer. 


GLaziovil: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIII.—Trees THaT CounT—THE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East — Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—Trees THAT CounT—CASTILLOA ELASTICA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Hevea—Character of Latex—Method of Tapping. 


X.—Trees THAT CouNT—FuNTuMIA ELAsTICA: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. 


XI.—TreEs THAT CouNT—THE NEW MAnIHoTS: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


XII.—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
Tapioca—Disappointments—The Value of Tapioca Land 
—Gambier, Coffee, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 
Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIII.—AssIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RUBBERS : Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis—Mangabeira. 


XIV.—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest LANDS: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii 


XV.—FuTuRE Prospects: Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


“XVI.—Tue Sova Bean—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 


The Financial News says :—‘*.There is ample room for an authori- 
tative work such as this. The character of Mr. Wicherley’s work will 
be familiar to readers of his excellent articles, which have appeared in 
the Rudder World for some months past. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of rubber planting, and will be read with as 
deep interest by the experienced planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says:—‘‘We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 
has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says :—‘‘ Its lack of technicality and the 
excellent use made of the illustrations should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says:—‘*‘ Every Rubber investor 
should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘‘ As Investors and Shareholders, a 
large proportion of the public is concerned in the production of Rubber, 
These will do well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—‘‘ A very useful manual. . ¢ 
An interesting and useful publication, with some enlightening photo- 
graphs, and it will well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘‘ An admirable hand-book 
and guide. . . . Will be widely appreciated.” 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 4d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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go December, rgtt The Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Amsswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 


Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 
and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. The Specitroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fisb. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Dis2.:es, culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Here ity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT .. SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, ForpinGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


‘‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘ At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘*It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

**Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 


now ready. “ist ont 
IENCE 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to teccme 
possessed of this truly wonderful work. Seai attached whined 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. vt ang 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxatt, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. 4 Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
VoL.@V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. 
Eseays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols. 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, j. &. 
and Fragments of two 


Austen LeicuH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
mi i s Essay | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. l Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. CuuRcH. 


Leotures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Leste STEPHEN. and Sir FrepeRick PoLLock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. , 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Morvey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. 1 Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Sociai Aims. 
Edited by W. ALpis 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald. 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzCeraid to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 
By J. G. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. 
Frazer, D.C.L. 
Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 
®,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Gray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
Making of England. 2 vols. 
The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy, 
Oxford Studies. 
Historical Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 


2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, M. Roscoe. 


Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, EL1zanbETH M. Roscom 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. } 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. ‘ 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry JAmEs. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece ” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Richarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sir Sipney Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 


12 vols, 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 


Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Arncer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. . 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHartes and Mary Lams. 

The — of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
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Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works, 14 vols. 
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Lectures and Essays. 
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